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IMPORTANT TO PSYCHOLOGISTS AND STUDENTS | T > . 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE ruth and Error; 
A New Book by the Director of the United States Bureau of American Or, THE SCIENCE OF INTELLECTION. 
Ethnology and sometime Director of the United States Geological | By J. W. POWELL 
Survey. Pages, 42%. Cloth, $1.75 Ready December 1 


A highly original work on psychology, dealing largely with epistemology. Enunciates a new doctrine of Judgments. Discusses the prope 
ter; also fallacies, and the theory of ghosts, as treated by the Society for Pyschical Research 


On the Study and Difficulties of; UST PUBLISHED 


h e New corrected and annotated edition, with references to dat 
Mat ematics. published in 1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kr 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN The original is now scarce 
With a fine Portrait of the great Mathematical Teacher, Complete Index, “A VALUABLE ESSAY.”—PROF. JEVONS, ir 
and Bibliographies of Modern Works on Algebra, the Philosophy of Mathema- ‘The mathematical writings of De Morgan can | 
tics, Pangeometry, &c. Pp. viii. + 288. Cloth, $1.25. PROF. W. W. BEMAN, University of Mich gan 


An Illustrated Monthly YEARLY 
e e n ou y @ Magazine of Religion, Phi- * . 
e losophy, and Science. $1.00. 
? 
CURRENT AND PROMISED FEATURES | DECEMBER OPEN COURT. 
HISTORY OF MODERN FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. | SOLOMONIC LATERATURE. M.D. Conway, New | op pect tte MAM Tome Bortraits of Hare Orig 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl, Paris. York. The Philosophy of Fontenelle. By Prof. Léy 
Bruhl, Paris 
BIBLE LITERATURE. Professor Cornill, Uni The Clerical Reaction in Europe. Prof. Fiaminge 


Rome 
West-Indian Gorillas. Dr. F. Oswald 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, Fallacies of Perception. Major J. W. Pow 
PSYCHOLOGY. Professor Ribot, Paris. _ Aboriginal Religious Paintings of Mexic: 
HALF-TONE PORTRAITS of eminent philose ore Teaee 

ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. Maj. J. W. Powell, phers and scientists accompany each Open Court Biccraphieal ‘Shetek Pr - yoo 


Washington. as frontispieces. McCormack 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 


Professor Mach, Vienna. versity of Koenigsberg 








To new annual subscribers to The Open Court any book advertised on this page will be furnished at a one-third 
discount (offer limited to January 1st). 


1 eee LAND. History of the People of Israel, 
Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


China. By Prof. C. H. CORNILL. 325 Pages. Price, $1.0 


y - we - “ Many attempts have been made since Old Testament critictam settled down tnto 
By MM. HUC and GABET (1844-1846). With 100 Illustrations. 2 vols., 660 pp ; . ; phan 
¢ cloth. $2.00 a Science, to write the history of Israel! popularly And some of these attempts are 
2 gispente highly meritorious, especially Kittel’s and Kent's. But Cornfl! has been most au 
apr , ve va 2 4 _w Id’s cre sf books.”’ . *) F 7 
tian ph hon, ne rere ee bok Western Chris cessful, His book Is sinallest and {t is eastest to read. He has the master faculty of 
“The Abbé’s lively narrative has lost nothing of its power to entertain.” , ; 
Nation, New York. translated into English by Professor Carruth of Kaneas) l* pleasing and restful, Nor 
“To all readers of Mr. Landor’s new book who wish to supplement the Informa ia he excessively radical. If Isaac and Ishmael are races, Abraham ts an tndividua 
tion concerning the Forbidden Land there given, we can recommend the work of M. | stil. And, above all, ne has a distinct herofe faith In the Divine mission of L«rae! 
Hue, Time cannot mar the futerest of his and M. Gabet’s daring and successful enter 
prise.”— The Academy, London 
“The book is a classic, and has taken its place as such, and few classics are so . “L know of no work that will give the beginner an 
interesting. It deserves to be put on the same shelf as Lane’s “Modern Egyptians.” | 4), tion to the study of the history of Israel than thie little volur 
Recent investigations only strengthen the truth of the intrepid missionary’s observa. : 
tions—observations which were once assumed in Europe to be sensational and over- | diserimination of those events which are really timp 
done. These reprints ought to have a large sale. It would be a good time for the in exhibiting their genetic relations. The place of Hebrew histor 
Catholic libraries to add them to theirstock of works on travel. They will find that 
few books will have more re aders than the missionary adventures of Abbé Huc and 
his no less daring companion.”— The Catholic News Seminary Record 


The seizing the essential and passing by the accidental. His style (espectally as freely 





The Expository Times, London 


ortant and an ext 


tory is shown with accurate knowledge of recent archwologteal « 


A MECHANICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF; MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND RECREATIONS. 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By Prof. Hermaxn Scaveert of Hamburg 


SumMArRy. Pp. circa 1. Cloth, Te Notion of Number,” “ Monistic Arithmeti 


By Cari von NAGELI n , , . 
ad ‘ ension, ‘History of the S« g of the Circle Mag 
Translated by V. A. Clark and F. A. Waugh of the University of Vermont "The arts Dimenet = cee Bt aati : . 
The only original account of Nigeli's theories in English. “Pp., 52. Price, | 5auares (In preparation. ) 
paper, 15c. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Po:tal Union, $4 00. 

The date when the subseription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to “* Publisher of 
the Nation,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
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Bliataitiasn 


Ma RYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
4 ~+DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_ School for girls.—36th year will begin poner 
28, 1898. Mrs.H. P. LEFEBVRE, fnociate f 

Miss E. D. HuN TLEY, | Associa’ » Principal. 

: MARYLAND, Catonsville. ‘ 
T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
% opens September 23, 1895. Prepares for College. 
Heads Of School Miss M. &. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACRU ONT Boston. 


a STON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C, BeNNerT, LL. D. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, C ambridge, 86 Concord Ave. 
“THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. ae, 
MAssacuusxerts, Cambridge, 9 C hanning St. 


i= LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Miss M. L. KELLY, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
QOWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for oung x ny 


Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 





New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing ; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies, Full com- 
mercial course—business, law, stenography, and type- 
writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898, Terms low. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hy ATT, A. M., Prine ipal. — 


New Yorks, Utica. 
} RS. PIATT’?S SCHOOL.—The next 
l school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS.COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


will reagan October 3. Students prepared for a. 
V ISS ANABLE’S Boardin and Day 
School for Girls. Retobiet oe 8. Circular on 


application. Opens Sept. 1350 Pine St., sacelaneanediaien Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
ainting and decorative design, and also in Se ana- 
omy a perepootive, Principal instructors: F. W. Ben- 

son, farbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint- 
fs hae. William prone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K, Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries ef the a. For circulars giving 
detailed information, add 

MISS ELIZABETH U LOMBARD, Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Porester to the Biltmore Estate. 


‘CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited to 
ten, Combines home life with careful individual 


wonang, 
R. M. HUSE, M. An » Principal, Cornwall, B. Zs 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class, 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricted ; highest re- 
ferences, Address THE MOORINGS, Lock HAVEN, Pa. 














Teachers, etc. 
/ ARVARD GRADUATE, going abroad 


for the winter, would take one or two boys for 
travel or study. | experience as private tutor and 
in the care of boys, qishest references. 
. 34 Magasine St., Cambridge. 


Four VEARS' ACADEMICAL 


Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 





Pamphlet free, v. Wu, W 
belleville, Il. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Mpa Sor Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bos’ 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Pro prietors. 

‘ eearten Place, Boston. 1242 12th , Washington. 

56 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. bag’ , Minneapolis. 

TOpCpoper Bdg., Denver. 525Stims’n ,LosAngeles. 

878 Wabash Ave., ) Coneage. 825 M’ket St. San Francieco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGE NCY, 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P. Frenc u, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS? 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHANGE OF DATE FOR 
FLETCHER PRIZE ESSAY. 


Essays, not exceeding 250 pages of 270 words 
each, on the subject, How Can Education Be Made 
a Greater Safeguard Against Materialism, may be 
presented as late as April 1, 1899. For further e 
ticulars address WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKE 
President of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N se 


DR. STRONG’S THREE GREAT BOOKS. 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CITY 


(New, 13th Thousand) Paper, 25c.; cloth, soc. 


OUR COUNTRY 


(1718st Thousand) 12mo, paper, 30c.; cloth, 60c. 


THE NEW ERA 


(45th Thousand) Paper, 30c.; cloth, 6oc. 
Fascinating discussions of social questions in re- 
lation to the City, the State,the Anglo-Saxon Race. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER! & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


HOW TO THINK 
IN SPANISH. 


Teaches to SPEAK Spanish. Cloth, 278 pp., $1.50. 
Ask your bookseller, or write to the Author, 


Prof. KROEH, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 








EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamgerees on application. 
CaRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS make Ca le Transfers of money on Euro: 
OF Australia and South Africa; also ma é 
goitestons out ‘ ag Commercial 4 
vellers’ available in all pa 
CREDIT. of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 

Natural Method on a New Plan. With Seroegh drill 
in Pronunciation and Essentials of Gram 


From Education, Boston: “A well-m ade 6 cories, Teach- 
ere will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 























Nov. 24, 1898] 





‘*Bob, Son of Battle.’ 


FTXO interest the reading public 
in a book by an unknown 
author is a particularly diffi- 

cult thing. With hundreds of vol- 

umes at hand by well-known writers, 
and hundreds more that are by no 
means worth while, the average 
man is apt to consider it a waste of 
time even to examine anything 
from anew pen Yet the new men 


a eanenraartone camer comune aunt 


ee 


do 
of Mr. Kipling will be remembered 

: by every one.: 

) Now the point of all this is that we 
have just published a book which 
we believe to be a really great per- 
formance It is called ‘* Bob, Son of 
Battle,’’ and the writers name, Al- 
fred Ollivant, is now unknown. Yet 
we are personally quite convinced 
that, with perhaps a couple of ex- 
ceptions, nothing in the way of fic- 
tion has appeared this year which is 
so original, so dramatic yet true to 
life, so plainly marked by those quali- 
ties which go to make up real litera- 
ture. A number of newspaper and 
magazine reviewers have expressed 
themselves much more strongly. The 
Baltimore Sua, for instance, whose 
critic has evidently read the story, 
devotes nearly a column to it, calling 
it ‘‘ The Epic of the Shepherd Collie 
of Scotland ”’—and there are others. 

Of course the book hasn’t circu- 
lated very widely yet. That was to 
be expected. We have such entire 
confidence in it, however, that we 

should like to send you a copy, post- 

; paid, for examination, If you want 
to keep it then, send us a dollat and 
a quarter; if not, return the book. 

Drop us a postal, mentioning this 
paper, and we'll have the book in 
your hands by the next mail. 
DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE 

141-155 East 25th St. 


IOWA 
Farm Mortgages 


In 30 years we have loaned several millions. No client 
has lost a dollar or taken a piece of land. We person- 
ally know the quality and value of lands on which we 
lend, Established 1856. Correspondence solicited. 


THE LEAVITT & JOHNSON TRUST CO., Waterloo, lowa. 


arrive’’ occasionally—the case 





‘THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for cireular. 
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FALL AND WINTER PUBLICATIONS 


FRANCIS P. HARPER 


A New Bird Book by Prof. DANIEL GIRAUD ELIOT, Completing his 
Series of Popular Ornithologies. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘SHORE BIRDS’ AND “GAME BIRDs.’ 
THE WILD FOWL OF THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


4 


By Prof. Dante Git RAUD Exuiior. The Swans, Geese Ducks, a M uta rN eres 
Portrait and 63 illustrations of every species described. Post s snemta t #2 
Limited large- paper edition of 100 copies on hand-made pay ites, white t ") 
This is the third and last volume of Professor Elliot's valuable poy " } il We 

and completes the Game Bird Series Published uniform wit! N Arnie ans t 


and “Game Birds.” 


NORTH AMERICAN SHORE BIRDS. | GAME BIRDS OF NORTH AME RIC A 


The Snipe, Sandpiper, Plover and their Allies The Partridge, (it W 

By Prof. D. G. Eiiior. Profusely illustrated a je t an Prof r « : = s 

by full-page drawings by Edwin Sheppard Sheppat ‘gy &y oe = oe ’ 

Post &vo, cloth Second Edition S25) ond } f > 
AMERICAN EXPLORER SERIES. A Historica ‘ 
No. 2. FORTY YEARS A FUR TRADER ON THE UPPE R MISSOL RI. 
The Personal Narrative of Charles Larpenteur, from a hitherto u own MS. in the anthor's 

handwriting. Edited, with full commentary, by Dr. Covers 18 portraite maps, a illustra 
tions. Edition limited to %) numbered copies. 2 vols., Sv th t S60" 


No. 1. THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR JACOB FOWLER 


Narrating an Adventure from Arkansas through the Indian pinnly nae ry Kar is, ( rade, and 
New Mexico to the source of Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-22, now fir printed from |} iprinal 
manuscript. Plate. Edition limited to 0 numbered copies. wo, clo th $3.00) 
An important and hitherto unknown exploration. He was the first white man to tra nuch 

of his route, including the ascent of the Arkansas as far as Pueblo, and trail throug ral 


Kansas, etc 


THE ROMANCE OF BOOK COLLECTING. 


With Account of Book Hunters and Book Lovers, Ancient and Modern. By J. Henaeerr Sarees 
Editor of * Book Prices Current.” 2 mo 
Contents: In Eulogy of Catalogues oe of Prices.Some Lucky Finds. The For 

gotten Lore Society.Some Hunting Grounds of London. Vagaries of Book Hunters. The 


Glamour of Bindings, etc 


EARLY WILLS OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y., FROM 
1664 TO 1784. 


A careful abstract of all Wills (nearly 800) recorded in New York Surrogate’s Office and at Whit 
Plains, N. Y., from 1664 to 1784, with Genealogical and Historical Notes by Wintuam S&S. Per 
LETREAU, A.M. Carefully indexed. Edition limited to 340 copies. dto, cloth et $5.00 


In this important work more than 5,000 names appear in the index of 55 page 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


EARLY LONG ISLAND WILLS OF | THE WILLS OF THE SMITH FAMI- 
SUFFOLK COUNTY, 1691-1703. 4. LY OF NEW YORK AND LONG 


reprint of ‘The Lester Will Book,” with Ge 


nealogical and Historical Notes by W. 8. Pr! ISLAND, 1664-1794. With Historical 
LETREAU, A.M. With exhaustive indexes of and Genealogical Notes by Wruiam 8. Pet 
persons and localities. Edition limited to 340 LETREAU, A.M. Edition limited to 340 copies 
copies 4to,. . . . . ° net $5.00 ito, cloth, net 34.00 
THE LIBRARY SERIES. WEATHER LORE. 

Edited, with introducti@ns, by Dr. Garnett | A Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, and Kules 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British with folding Chart of Cloud Forms. By Ricu 
Museum. Crown &vo, cloth. Published ARD INWaARDS, President of the Royal Mete 


at. Be re ‘ net $1.75 logical Society. Third Edition, revise: 


No.1. THE PREE LIBRARY, its History and | “Uémented. Svo, 25 pages 
Present Condition. By J.J. OGLE, of = py Cones's Other Works on Western Explo 
Bootle Free Library. 352 pages. ration 

No. 2. LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION AND AR- ZEBULON M. PIKE’S EXPEDITIONS 
CHITECTURE. By Frank J. Bur- | 7, Headwaters of the tea xpi. Louisiana 





aoynk, of the Tate Central Library, Mexico. Texas. reprinted from the original 
Brixton. 141 illustrations edition and atone ectited by Dr. Coues ; 
No. 3. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. By J vols., 8vo ef 90% 


. 3 ,) 
MacFar.ane, British Museum Large-paper edition 


No. 4. THE PRICES OF BOOKS. By H. B. | NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HIS- 
WHeatTLey, of the Society of Arts TORY OF THE GREATER 
. : NORTHWEST. 
SILAS WOOD'S SKETCHES OF THE Important hitherto unpublished Journals of 
TOWN OF HUNTINGTON, LONG ALEXANDER Henry, Fur Trader, and Davip 


THompson, Geographer and Explorer, 179 1514 

ISLAND Exploration and adventure among the Indians 
From the First Settlement to the End of the | on the Red, Saskatchewan, and Columbia 
Revolution. Reprinted from the excessively Rivers. Carefully edited, with ome yus criti 
rare original with Notes by W. 8S. PEe.Lie cal commentary, by Dr. Coves ew maps, 
TREAU Portrait Edition limited to 215, ete. 4% vols., Svo net $10.00 
copies . net $2.00| Large-paper edition net 2.00 

Catalogue of Out-of-Print Books, issued regularly, mailed on appli Me 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St., New York 
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Little, Brown & Cos 


New Publications. 





SIELANKA: A Forest Picture. 


And Other Stories. By HENRYK SIENKIE- 
wicz, author of ‘“‘Quo Vadis.” Translated 
from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“Under the seventeen titles of the matter in- 
cluded in ‘‘Sielanka; a Forest Picture,’’ one finds al- 
most as many aspects of the genius of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. . One finds single figures very 
carefully studied; moments of deep emotion; 


startling scenes vividly described; or one is shown | 


some continental disturbance, as it is reflected in 
an isolated, insignificant life.""—{[New York Times. 


‘* ‘Stelanka’ is a mere episode, but beautiful as 
= J summer day in which it is laid.’’—[(Chicago 
Tribune. 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 


Translated from the Swedish of SELMA La- 
GERLOF by PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 

“Has extraordinary charm,.’’—{N. Y. Times, 


“There Is hardly a page that does not glow with 
strange beauty, so that the book exerts an un- 
broken charm from its beginning to its end.’’— 
{The Bookman, 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Passages from the Bible in English, French, 
German, and Italian. By THEODORA W. 
Woo.sEy. 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 


THE MAJOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 


By FRANKLIN K. YounNG, author of “Grand 
Tactics of Chess,” ‘‘The Minor Tactics of 
Chess,”’ etc. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.60. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S 
ANGLER. 


The Complete Angler; or, The Contempla- 
tive Man’s Recreation. By ISAAK WAL- 
TON and CHARLES COTTON. With an In- 
troduction by James Russell Lowell. Illus- 
trated with 74 beautiful wood engravings. 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


THE COUNT’S SNUFF-BOX. 


A Romance of Washington and Buzzards Bay 
during the War of 1812. By GEORGE R. R. 
Rivers, author of “The Governor's Gar- 
den,’’ etc. Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.60. 

“A well-conceived and  well-told_ story, from 
which the reader will get an excellent idea of 
society and manners in the nation’s capital nearly 
a century ago,’’—[Boston Transcript. 


1 AM THE KING. 


Being the Account of Some Happenings in 
the Life of Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader 
Knight. By SHEPPARD STEVENS. 16mo, 
cloth, extra, $1.25. 

This romantic and often stirring story gives a 
careful, imaginative picture of life in the time of 

Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


New edition, with a series of charming fron- 
tispieces by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 12 
vols., 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, 75 cents 
per volume. 

Printed In clear and beautiful type, on choice laid 
paper: containing several stories, also Memoirs and 
atters, not in any other edition, moderate in 
price, easy to hold, and satisfying to the eye. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S 
HISTORIES. 


New Library Edition, 12 volumes, medium 

Svo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 per volume, 

The edition is printed from entirely new plates, in 
clear and beautiful type, upon a choice laid paper, 
Besides mapa and plans, it contains twenty-four 
photogravure plates executed by Goupil from his- 
torical portraits, and from original drawings and 
paintings by Howard Pyle, De Cost Smith, Thule 
de Thulatrup, Frederie Remington, Orson Lowell, 
Adrien Moreau, and other artists. A full index 
adds to the completeness and value of the work. 


1t Bookstores, Sent, postpaid, on receipt af price. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


254 Washington St., Boston, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Fair God 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By 
LEW WaLuLaAce. Holiday Edition. Superbly 
illustrated with 40 full-page photogravures, 
76 head-pieces, 76 rubricated initials, and 
tail-pieces, by ERIc PAPE. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $7.00. 


The illustrations in these beautiful vol- 
umes are of very high artistic quality. 


The House of the Seven Gables 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday 
Edition. With 20 full-page photogravures 
by Maup A. COWLES, and GENEVIEVE 
CowLeEs, and many beautiful head-pieces 
and initials, 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Ldrge-Paper Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00 
net. 


The Beginnings of New England 

By JOHN Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Con- 
taining numerous portraits, Maps, Facsimi- 
les, Contemporary Views, Piints, and other 
Historic Material. 8vo, $4.00. 


A Child’s History of England 


By CHARLES DickENs. Holiday Edition. 
With 48 full-page engravings of Castles, Ca- 
thedrals, Battle-fields, etc. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, $2.50. ; 


The Life of Our Lord in Art 


With some Account of the Artistic Treat- 
ment of Life of St. John the Baptist. By 
EsTeELLE M. HuURLL, editor of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s “Sacred and Legendary Art.”’ With 
about 100 illustrations. Uniform with Mrs. 
Jameson's Art Works. §8vo, $3.00. 


In this book Miss Hurli gives a descriptive 
history of the artistic treatment of every in- 
cident in the life of Christ which has been 
made the subject of art, and the account em- 
braces not only the works of the old masters, 
but is brought down to the art of our day. 


A Wonder-Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday 
Edition. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
with a decorative binding, $2.00. 


Complete Poetical Works of 


Longfellow, * Whittier, Holmes, 

Lowell, Burns, Tennyson. 

Cambridge Edition. Each containing a 
Portrait of the Author, a Vignette, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, a Chronological Ta- 
ble, and Indexes of Titles and First Lines. 
Large Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2.00 each. 
Browning, Cloth, $3.00. 


From Sunset Ridge: 
Poems Old and New. By JULIA WARD 
Hower. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A handsome book beginning with Mrs. 
Howe's famous Battle-Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, and containing the best poems in her 
previous volumes with many now first col- 
lected. It will be very acceptable to lovers 
of genuine poetry and to admirers of Mrs. 
Howe, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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~ BOOKS 


of Permanent Value 


Tennyson 


His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. By 
ELISABETH LUTHER CARY. With 18 illus- 
trations in Photogravure and some text 
illustrations. 

SECOND EDITION. 
(in a box) $3.75. 

“The multitudes of admirers of Tennyson in the 
United States will mark this beautiful volume as 
very satisfactory. The text is clear, terse, and 
intelligent, and the matter admirably arranged, 
while the mechanical work is faultless, with art 
work especially marked for excellence.’’—[Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


The Romance of the 
House of Savoy. 


1005-1519. By ALETHEA WIEL, author of 
“The Story of Venice,” etc. With 43 il- 
lustrations. 2 vols., 12mo, in box, $4 00 

- “As a picture of the times and social condi- 

tions of the period covered, the work is of extra- 

ordinary interest.’’—[{Boston Transcript. 


Where fihosts Walk. 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History 
and Literature. By MARION HARLAND, au- 
thor of ‘‘Scme Colonial Homesteads,”’ etc. 
SECOND EDITION. With 33 Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo, gilt top (in a box), $2.50. 

The clever author of ‘‘Colonial Homesteads’’ has 
utilized her experiences in Europe and her literary 
training for the preparation of a series of papers 
devoted to certain historic places with which are 
to be connected the names of characters familiar 
in history and in literature. Mrs. Terhune’s de- 
scriptions are in each case the result of personal 
observation. 


Historic New York 


Being the Sacond Series of the Half-Moon 
Papers With 31 illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 
Contents: Slavery in Old New York, Tammany 

Hall, Prisons and Punishments, the New Yor 

Press in the 18th Century, Bowling Green, Old 

Family Names, Old Taverns and Posting Inns, 

Neutral Ground, Old Schools and Schoolmasters, 

the Doctor in Old New York, Breucklen, The Battle 

of Harlem Heights. 
First and Second series, in box, $5.00. 


Saladin 


and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jeru’alem. 

By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. author of ‘‘ The 

Moors in Spain,” etc. No. 24 in The Heroes 

of the Nations Series. Fully illustrated. 

Large 12mo, $150. Half leather, $1.75. 

The latest issues in this series are: ‘‘The Cid 
Campeador,’’ ‘‘Robert E, Lee,’’ and “U, S. Grant.”’ 
The next volume will be ‘‘Bismarck and the New 
German Empire."’ 


Matthew Arnold 


And the Spirit of the Age. Papers of the 
ogee Club of Sewanee, for the season of 
1897, Edited, with an Introduction. by its 
President, the Reverend GREENOUGH 
Wuirtr, A.M.. B.D.. Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of the South: 
author of ‘‘An Outline of the Philosophy of 
English Literature,” ‘‘A Saint of the South- 
ern Church,” ete, S8vo, #1, 25 
“If a recent publication entitled ‘Matthew Ar- 

nold and the Spirit of the Age’ had fallen into the 

hands of Mr. Howells previous to his recent dis- 
course upon American literary centres, he might 
have added Sewanee, Tenn,, to his Pre ee 

The book of the Club makes an attractive show- 

ing, and sets an excellent example to other siml- 

lar organizations,’’—The Dial. 


Large 8vo, gilt top 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISH S. 


ITURDAY: 


The Story of the Revolution 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE 





With Nearly 200 Illustrations by 
PYLE YOHN, 
CHAPMAN, THULSTRUP, 
CLARK, DITYLER, 


and Others. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6.00 


 aghoneidion 











LODGE’S work is at once an absorbi 


IY 


story and a dignified contribution to history. The 
narrative is fresh and vigorous, true to life both in pro- 
portion and in spirit, modern in treatment, yet carnest, 
exalted, and patriotic. This work is indispensable to any 
one who would gain a true conception of the American 
struggle for liberty. 


‘*The attitude of Senator Lodge is especially interesting, since it is that of the trained political miad, capable of judging, somewhat 
from their own standpoint, these early Amarican statesmen and the problems which confronted them.".—Nan Francisco Call, 


Commercial Cuba 


By WILLIAM J. CLARK 


N exhaustive picture of the conditions and 


every industry on the island, each town and each district 
being critically examined with a view to the outlook for Ameri- and 


can capital, backed by American energy. The 


at the head of the Railway Department of the General Electric 
Company, is recognized as a statistician of exceptional ability, 


whose word carries great weight. 


‘*Packed with valuable information.”—Brooklun Eagle. 





possibilities of 
With Eight Maps, Seven Plans, 


author, who is Forty Illustrations, 
and with a 
Commercial Directory of Cuba. 
8v0, $4.00. 











JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE WORKERS—THE WEST 


An Experiment in Reality. By Warten A. Wyckorr, Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy at Princeton University. With 
32 illustrations by W. R. Leigh. 12mo, $1.59. 


“ The merits of Mr. hy Sage economic studies are incontestable. The lesson 
they teach, every man in this great country of ours should take to heart.” —New 
ork Times. 


Already Published : The Workers—The East. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.25. 
RED ROCK 
A Chronicle of Reconstruction. 
By a NELS)) PaGg. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, 


“This book is undoubtedly entertaining in its recital of suffering and villany, 
and its interest is sustained after 4 fashion for which Mr. Page as a writer of short 
stories had not prepared us."—New York Tribune. ' 


WORLDLY WAYS AND BY-WAYS 


By Exot Gregory (‘An Idler.”) 12mo, $1.50. 


“Mr. Gregory's style is easy and pleasantly intimate intone. . . The present 
volume will be gladly welcomed.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MR. GLADSTONE 


A Monograph. By Sir Epwarp W. Hamirton, K.C.B. 12mo, 1 25, 


The author's acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone extended over a period of 
more than forty years. From his recollections of this long continued friend 
ship, he has given a vivid picture of the personality of the man, by describ 
ing his intellectual powers characteristics, and accomplishments, his ways 
aims and objects, his likes and dislikes, and the general disposition of his 
mind. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL 


Essays. By H. E. Krenuien. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ Taking it all in all, this is an uncommonly valuable book.” New York Times 
“ Deserves a place in the library of every student of music.”.-Springfeld Repub 


lican, 


THE STORY OF A YANKEE BOY. 


By Hersert E Hameien. His Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 
Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 12mo, $1.50. 


The salt water part of this story is marked by the same force which made 


Mr, Hamblen’s “On Many Seas" so popeies, while the quaint New England 
life and humor in Will's escapades ashore will appeal to many readers 
“ It abounds in action, and has a great deal of genuine fun.” The Outlook 
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‘The Macmillan Company s 


NEW BOOKS. 


The INDEPEND- The Courier, 


ENT says of Instinct and Reason. Boston, says 


this author: of his earlier 


F : work: 
“There can be By Henry Rutcers MarsHAtt, author of ‘“ Aesthetic 
ne geen ore Principles,” “ Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics,” etc 4 L pg? 
te wh c < > ae 
the acuteness,the ne ’ , strongly to the 


psiimeieaaiil << amiiecal attention of all 
the philosophical Cloth, Crown 8vo, $3.50, ze7. reflecting per- 


"ahs sons, who are 
grasp of ones This book deals with subjects of almost universal interest which the CONSCLOUS of as- 
writer, No sub- author treats generally without psychological technicality, placing all neces pirations and 
sequent worker sary psychological discussions in separate chapters. The chapters on Instinct efforts for ex- 
on this field can lead to a study of the nature of religion and of the nature of moral codes. pansion eleva- 

y ; . In the chapters on Reason the author presents a thesis in reference to the ; . a 
afford to disre- nature of variation and attempts to show that Reason can be expressed in terms tion, and wider 


gard ri of Instinct. culture.” 
‘ + 
The Psychology of Peoples. Economics. 

Irs INFLUENCE ON THEIR EvoLtuTion. By Gustave Le Bon, Author of ‘*The | By Epwarp Tuomas Devine, Ph.D., General Secretary of the Charity Organi- 

Crowd.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. zation Society of the City of New York; sometime Fellow in the University 

of Pennsylvania, and Staff Lecturer of the American Society for the Ex- 

It will be remembered that the earlier work by this author was described tension of University Teaching. 
on every hand as “intensely interesting’ (The Sun, New York); “sure to Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
hold the reader's attention by its brilliant novelty, its bold ingenuity” (The 
Speaker, London); “has both value and interest” (Chicago Tribune); “ Highly Portions of this book have appeared as University Extension Courses at 
original . there is no question of the ability and the constant suggest- | the Oxford (England) Summer Meeting and in various centres of the Ameri- 
iveness of the author's thinking " (Dundee Advertiser); “full of suggestive | can Society. It is suitable therefore to the needs of students who approach- 
matter’ (Aberdeen Press). the subject from active life as well as from the college and high school. 





Outlines of Industrial Chemistry: A Text-Book for Students 


BY FRANK HALL THORP, /nstructor in Industrial Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The subject is divided into two general parts, treating of inorganic and organic industries respectively, and under each is discussed a very large number 
of industries--Fuels, Sulphur, Salt, Soda, Ammonia, Fertilizers, Glass, Cement, Pigments, Peroxides, Cyanides, Carbons, etc., and Gas, Coal Tar, Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes, Starch, Sugar, Explosives, Textile Industries, Paper, Leather, Glue, etc., etc. 

The Bibliographical Lists are not exhaustive, but include the works most likely to be accessible in chemical libraries; to standard authorities and to 
modern periodical literature, references are numerous, and it is clear that the author presents his subjects in the light of the most recent research. 


A Life of William Shakespea re. | A New Volume in pst bioiad Science Sertes, 
By SIDNEY LEE,, Fertilizers. 


Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography The Source, Character,and Composition of Natural, Homemade, and Manu 
factured Fertilizers; and suggestions as to their use for different crops 
and conditions. 


Wirth PORTRAITS AND FACSIMILES, 
Cloth, 1amo, $1.75 net. 





Based on an article on Shakespeare contributed last year to the fifty-first By EDWARD B. VOORHEES, A.M., 
volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” But the changes and | Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations, and Professor 


additions which the article has undergone during his revision of it for sepa- | of Agriculture in Rutgers College. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 
| 


ate publics ’ ‘e ’ ‘rour ive at c » be re 
rate publication are so numerous as to give the book a title to be regarded It has been the aim of the author to point out the underlying principles 


and to discuss some of the important problems connected with the use of fer- 
matist’s personal history a8 concise as the needs of clearness and complete- | tilizer materials. Much is being done in the experiment stations, and every 
ness permit. As the book stands it is nearly twice the length of the original | practical man should have a clear understanding of what is now known, in 
article order to be prepared to use the knowledge undoubtedly to be provided soon, 


as an independent venture—a plain and practical narrative of the great dra- | 


Our New Christmas Catalogue will be mailed without charge, on request. Address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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The Week. 


The President’s announcement that he | 
is going to establish “the open-door” | 
policy in the Philippines when he gets | 
possession of them, raises the very ques- | 
tion which Daniel Webster raised with | 
much vociferousness after the Mexican | 
war—the right of the President to legis- 
late, ad interim, for conquered terri- 
tories. President McKinley has estab- 
lished a system of indirect taxation for 
both Cuba and Porto Rico, but different | 
for each, and has applied our navigation 
laws to Porto Rico, which is, of course, 
legislation of the most important kind, 
and declares his intention to abolish our 
protective system, at one stroke, in the 
Philippines, all without the authority of 
Congress. Of course no such functions 
as establishing systems of taxation for 
large extents of territory were ever 
dreamed of for him by the framers of the 
government. We believe that none of the 
humerous commentaries on the Consti- 
tution contain any suggestions or di- 
rections how such functions are to be 
exercised. No one in the Mexican dis- 
cussion claimed the President’s right to 
exercise such powers, except in the short 
interval which usually elapses between 
the surrender of an enemy and the 
evacuation of his territory by our troops. 
The plan of holding conquered terri- 
tory, as conquered territory, for an in- 
definite period, had not been thought 
possible in America, but it is here naw; 
it is actually at work. The powers of 
legislation which we never expected 
would go beyond the general order of an 
army in the field, are now becoming 
those of the President in time of peace 
ruling a conquered population. 








There is no knowing how long our 
military occupation of these islands will 
last. It may be for years and it may be 
for ever. The disposition now so wide- 
spread “to leave the whole matter of 
subject-races in the President’s hands” 
may take hold of Congress, and Congress 
may, with its usual reluctance to deal 
with great questions, refuse to provide a 
scheme of government for our conquests 
which will put any limits to the Presi- 
dent’s powers, and we may get used to 
seeing him govern arbitrarily—that is, 
militarily—-10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of 
men, with no public opinion to control 





or supervise him. In fact, the process | 
whereby the kind of watchfulness or | 
suspicion by which alone republics have | 
ever been sustained, gradually diminishes | 
into complete indifference, has already 


set in, and instructors in political science | 
in our colleges have opportunities for {l- | 
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lustrating the destruction of democratic 


institutions in Greece and Italy such as 
professors have never had in the modern 


| world. Modern history furnishes many 


examples of the destruction of popular 
institutions by violence, such as Crom- 
well’s expulsion of the Long Parliament 
or Napoleon's Eighteenth Brumaire, but 
the slow dry-rot which prepares commu- 
nities for the loss of liberty, merely 
through weariness or through drunken- 


ness with foreign conquest, which pre- | 
ceded Sulla or Augustus, and which | 


made the Roman people, high and low, 
ready under Tiberius, to use Tacitus’s 
phrase, to “rush into servitude,” 
easy to get hold of; its phenomena are 


is less 


separately so small and apparently in- | 


significant. One such phenomenon is the 
production on Tuesday morning, in a 
newspaper edited by an officer of the 
Government, of the example of the 
Greeks and Romans as expansionists as 
a good one for us to follow. The role of 
“diffusers of the blessings of civiliza- 
tion” has evidently more attraction for 


many minds already than that of citi- | : 
| that he is a man of bad purposes, but 


zens of a free republic. 


The eulogy pronounced by Gen. Wood- 
ford on President McKinley at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner last week 
ought to be rewarded by some good of- 
fice at an early date. We cannot help 
contrasting some parts of it, however, 
with Gen. Woodford’s speech at Boston 
the other day. On November 15 he said 
that the President resisted the war until 
it was forced upon him, and then, when 
it could be no longer resisted, he struck 
a powerful and crushing blow, etc. At 
Boston he narrated some facts which 


make a queer setting to the jewels of | 
his speech before the Chamber of Com- | 


merce. He said there that the instruc- 
tions he received as Minister to Spain 


were to secure “justice to the suffering | 


people of Cuba, to insist upon protection 
to the great American and commercial 
interests of the United States in Cuba, 
and to see these ends so long as it 
was possible by ways of peace, and, if 
possible, to avoid and avert war.” He 
said directly to the Spanish Government 


that, in the judgment of the President, | 


permanent, assured peace could come in 
Cuba only by the withdrawal of Spa- 
nish authority from that island. Then 
he gave a sketch of the successive steps 
taken by the Spanish Government in 
compliance with our wishes, including 
the withdrawal of Gen. Weyler and the 
proclamation of a system of autonomy 
for the island. Then he added that ne- 
gotiations were progressing so favora- 
bly that it was his “deliberate belief 
that, had the Maine not been blown up 
in the harbor of Havana, and had not 


that singular and undiplomatic letter of | 






Seflor de Lome been discovered, before 
the close of the summer of 1898 the Spa- 
nish flag would have left the island of 
Cuba without the firing of a shot or the 


loss of a life.” 


Now what was the necessity that 
forced Mr. McKinley into a war on the 
23d of April? It happened that at the 
very same Boston dinner where Gen. 
Woodford let his cat out of the bag, 
Congressman Boutelle of Maine let out 
another one. He said that forty or fifty 
Republican members of Congress began 
to threaten to turn upon their own Ad- 
ministration if it did not go to war. 
They held a caucus and sent a com- 
mittee to the President to tell him what 
to do. “I said to the President,” con- 
tinued Mr. Boutelle, “that I hoped he 
would not permit any man from Con- 
gress to hold a stop-watch upon him 
while he was engaged in determining 
when and what he would send to Con- 
gress as a message.”’ The criticism upon 
the President, both then and now, is not 


that he is man of no purpose. Per- 
haps that is what ails Gen Woodford 
also. 

While stragglers like Secretary Gage 
and Seth Low are trying to “catch up 
with the procession” which marches to 
the conquest of the Philippines, the 
leaders execute a double-quick move- 
ment that will make the university 
presidents and business men “puff” if 
they are not to “get left.” The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, chief organ of Senator 
Quay, while warmly endorsing Secretary 
Gage’s change of base, says, in such 
type as we reproduce: 

“We even go further than the Philip- 

pines, and we declare without reservation 
that THE PROPER THING TO DO IS TO 
TAKE CUBA AS WELL.” 
In support of this position the Inquirer 
urges that “Cuba is not in a satisfactory 
condition”; that “without the aid of the 
United States, Cuba never can work out 
for herself a republican farm of govern- 
ment”; that “even with the aid of the 
United States it is doubtful if she can 
succeed”; that “the island would be very 
much better off under the government 
of this country,” as “there would be no 
more revolutions, and while Cuban citl- 
zens of merit could hold all the local 
offices under a Governor appointed by 
the President of the United States, thus 
satisfying the Cuban patriots, annexa- 
tion would bring freedom and prosperi- 
ty”; and that “we shall give the Cubans 
the same independence that we enjoy 
here, and we shall give them also en- 
lightenment and prosperity.” 





“If we are to have an expansion poll- 
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cy, and it must take the form of an- 
nexation and territorial government, 
how can the party which has always fa- 
vored protection to American labor ever 
again look a workingman in the face?” 
These words are taken from the report 
submitted by the officers of the Boston 
Home Market Club to the general meet- 
ing of the club a few days since. Mil- 
lions of pauper laborers are to be in- 
troduced into this boasted land of high 


wages and civilized workingmen if the | 


expansion policy is carried into effect. 
Does anybody think that they can be 
kept out of Massachusetts after they be- 
come American citizens? The Home 
Market Club says emphatically no. 
“They can come into any of the United 
States to engage in any of our indus- 
tries, and if Gov. Tanner of Illinois com- 
mands his military to prevent them, it 
will be the duty of the President to 
overcome his forces by those of the 
United States,” the report continues. So 
it will be, and how long will it be possi- 
ble to maintain a government at war 
with its own principles and its own 
Constitution (as is the case in Illinois 
and North Carolina to-day), without 
falling into ruin altogether? The report 
of the Home Market Club ought to have 
a wide circulation among the labor- 
unions. 





An Anti-Imperialist League has been 


started at Boston under the presidency | 


of George 8S. Boutwell, whose object 


is to bring together the united efforts | 


of men of repute throughout the coun- 
try to resist what is commonly called 
imperialism, or the annexation of terri- 
tory not contiguous to the United States. 
The League intends to carry on an ac- 
tive propaganda, showing 


“(1.) The moral iniquity of converting a 
war for humanity into a war of conquest, 


**(2.) The physical degeneration, the cor- | 
ruption of the blood, and all the evils of mi- | 
iitarism which will ensue if the troops are | 


to be kept in the Philippines and elsewhere 
longer than absolutely necessary to enable 
a government to be established which will 
protect life and property. 


(3.) The political evils and the necegsity | 


of preserving the Union upon the principles 
of its framers. 

“(4.) The clear necessity of large increase 
of taxes for the support of armies and na- 
vies, with a great probability that voluntary 
enlistment will have to be supplemented by 
drafts.”’ 


Washington, where names will be en- 


Andrew Carnegie has contributed $1,000 


toward the expenses of the League. We | 
he . 
reartily commend this organization, and | 4ii° Toso men are so bad that they had 
urge those who approve of its aims to | 


send thelr own names and procure 


others to Erving Winslow, the League’s | 


Secretary at Washington. 





The Government Printing-Office has 
just issued a “Memorandum on the 
Mineral Resources of the Philippine 
Islands,” This was prepared by Mr. G. F. 
Becker of the Geological Survey, who 


was sent out with one of the earliest 
expeditions to Manila. At that time, we 
know, for he himself has told us so, 
that the President had no idea of an- 
nexing the Philippines. Still it was just 
as well to find out if they were worth 
annexing. It would give a most useful 
nudge to Destiny to be up and doing, if 
she could be shown a fine line of mine- 
ral deposits in the Philippines. So Mr. 
Becker was sent along casually, and has 
now made his report. It is a cold scien- 
| tific document, based on previous pub- 
lications and especially on the data col- 
lected, but not published, by the Spanish 
Mining Bureau. About a score of the 
islands are known to contain valuable 
mineral deposits, including gold, copper, 
iron, coal, etc. The extent and nature 
| of these deposits, and the possibility of 
profitably exploiting them, are neces- 
sarily left very much in the dark. Mr. 
Becker confines himself strictly to his 
scientific task. There is no expansion, 
no rainbow, no Griggsean rhetoric in his 
report. He is even frank enough to say 
of two islands, Capul and Caraballo, re- 
ported to be rich in copper and iron, 
that he could not find, not merely the 
deposits, but the very islands them- 
selves. That does not matter; we will 
| annex them just the same. Our appetite 
| for islands is now so ravenous that, as 
| Voltaire said of God, if they do not exist 
| we must invent them. 








| 
i 
| 
| 


The United States has been singularly 
fortunate in having at the head of affairs 
at Santiago officers as gifted and capa- 
ble as Gen. Wood and some of his sub- 
ordinates. But no military governor can 
hope to be successful if such miserable 
| military organizations, or rather mobs, 
are sent to him as Gen. Wood has under 
him. It was only a short time ago that 
the Fifth Regular Infantry was sent to 
Santiago, as much to keep the American 
| volunteers in order as to overawe the 
| Cubans, but even their presence has not 
| prevented an outbreak twenty miles 
from Santiago, in which thirty American 
| soldiers killed five Cubans. This occur- 
rence called forth a vigorous protest 
from the Santiago Independencia, which 
demanded the removal of the general 


commanding at the scene of the trouble 
A central office will be established at | 


on the ground that he was incompetent. 


| It then said: - 
rolled without lability to assessment. | 


“Tt is contrary to all justice to send here 
as an army of occupation the cut-throats 
and murderers who, ever since they came, 
have acted worse than the Spaniards ever 


been sent to a far-off town where their 
misdeeds have culminated in butchery and 
slaughter worse than even Cubans have been 
| accustomed to.”’ 


| Not even the most ardent advocate of 
| expansion can maintain that this is the 
proper way to show our much-vaunted 
Anglo-Saxon superiority and our ability 
to govern subject races. And when it is 
| considered that in a short time many 

Cuban towns and cities may be patroi- 


led by our raw volunteer soldiery, and 


| that there are few men like Wood to be 


| called upon to stand in the breach, there 


can only be grave fears about the main- 


| tenance of friendly relations with the in- 





habitants of the war-worn island. 





As the weeks pass, the situation in II- 
linois which grew out of the anarchistic 
course of Gov. Tanner becomes more 
and more disgraceful to the State. The 
Executive himself set the example of 
breaking the laws and nullifying the 
Constttution of the nation, and the ig- 
norant masses find in the principles 
which he laid down abundant warrant 
for continuous lawlessness. The chief 
seat of disturbance is the mining town 
of Pana. The operators here succeeded 
in bringing in some colored miners from 
Alabama before Gov. Tanner had a 
chance to interfere and announce that 
he would “blow to pieces with Gatling 
guns” any such body of men from an- 
other State who might thereafter try to 
enter Illinois. These negroes have re- 
fused to leave Pana, asserting justly they 
have as much right there as anybody. 
Naturally enough, the white mob at 
Pana is constantly attacking these black 
citizens of the United States. Naturally 
enough, also, the State authorities do not 
afford the negroes effective protection. 
Gov. Tanner issued orders last month 
that thereafter “under no circumstances 
should any negro from another State be 
allowed to enter Pana,” and it would be 
absurd to expect any sympathy for the 
blacks already there from the command- 
er of the State troops stationed in the 
town after he had at the same time an- 
nounced that, “If I lose every man under 
my command, no negroes shall land in 
Pana.” 





Senator Hanna was grievously misun- 
derstood, he says, regarding the Ding- 
ley bill. He does not charge fraudulent 
misquotation, but magnanimously ad- 
mits that “perhaps I did not make my 
meaning clear to my friend the report- 
er.” What he said to his friend the re- 
porter was that the Dingley bill was a 
failure as a producer of revenue. In 
this, like Truthful James, he stated but 
the fact. Indeed, the ingenuous Hanna 
now affirms that there is a “lack” of 
revenue under the original Dingley ta- 
riff, which must be supplied from “other 
sources.” But does this imply that he 
does not cherish the highest admiration 
and reverence for the Dingley bill? 
Perish the thought! “I now state that 
I consider the Dingley bill the most 
scientific and best-adjusted tariff bill 
ever enacted.” From this it appears to 
follow that the most scientific and best- 
adjusted tariff ever known is one which 
had at once to be patched out of re- 
cognition to save the Treasury from 
going bankrupt. However, we give Se- 
nator Hanna’s correction the promi- 
nence it deserves. His little erratum is: 
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best adjusted.’ ”’ 





It is admitted that the use of voting- 
machines in the city of Rochester at the 
recent election was a complete success. 
The full vote of the city was known long 
in advance of that of any other city in 
the State, and there have been no com- 
plaints about the working of the ma- 
chines and no question as to their 
accuracy. In addition to these facts, it 
is shown also that there is a large sav- 
ing in expense over the ordinary election 
system. The number of election dis- 
tricts was reduced more than one-fifth, 
making a great economy in rentals, the 
services of a large number of ballot 
clerks were dispensed with, the printing 
expenses were greatly cut down, mak- 
ing a total saving in all of over $5,000 
annually. It is shown that the machines 
will pay for themselves in this way in 
six or seven years, and that from that 
time forward the cost of elections will 
be comparatively slight. Of course, the 
greatest advantage of the system lies 
in the complete inability of anybody to 
alter the count. Both regular voting and 
independent voting are recorded with 
absolute accuracy the moment they take 
place. Then, too, there can be no trace 


“For ‘failure,’ read ‘most scientific and 


left anywhere of the way in which the 


voter has expressed his will, since there 
are no ballots to mark. There are also 
no defective ballots either, for an elector 
can vote only in such a way as to have 
his vote counted. 


The returns of election expenditures 
made by candidates for various offices 
throughout the State suggest that our 
present very defective Corrupt-Practices 
act might well be included in the sub- 
jects for legislative reform this winter at 
Albany. In many instances candidates 
spent nearly the full amount of the 
salary for the term of the office for 
which they were running, and in one 
instance at least, that of Mr. Woodruff, 
the Lieutenant-Governor-elect, the ex- 
penditure exceeded the salary by several 
thousand dollars. A defeated candidate 
for Congress in a Buffalo district spent 
nearly $8,000, and a successful candidate 
for State Senator in the Syracuse dis- 
trict spent $2,147, though the salary 
for the full term of Senator is only $3,- 
000. These abnormal outlays suggest the 
advisability of so amending the laws as 
to put a limit of some kind to the 
amount of money which a candidate 
may spend, as is done in the laws of 
several of our States. 





One branch of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia has passed a bill to authorize the is- 
sue of circulating notes by banks in- 
corporated by the State. Many States 
including New York, have such laws 
now, but they are inoperative by reason 
of the tax of 10 per cent. imposed on such 
issues by the United States. It is said 


that the object of the proposed new law 
of Georgia is to make a test case and 
have it decided by the Supreme Court, 
i. ¢., whether the tax law is constitu- 
tional or not. Probably these Georgia 
legislators are “banking” on the changes 
that have taken place in the personne! 
of the court since this very question was 
decided before. The case was that of 
Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, and the opinion 
of the court, fully sustaining the tax, 
was delivered by Chief Justice Chase 
This case was decided soon after the 
close of the civil war. The judges then 
on the bench were Chase, Clifford, Nel- 
son, Grier, Field, Miller, Swayne, and 
Davis, all of whom are now dead except 
Field, who has retired. 

The problem of the taxation of per- 
sonal property has been considered by 
most living authorities on finance in- 
soluble. The State of Vermont, however, 
has discovered a new way to deal with 
it. She proposes that any person now 
a non-resident coming into that State 
to live may enter into a contract with 
the State, running not more than thirty 
vears, to pay a specified sum per an- 
num, in lieu of all other taxes on per- 
sonal property. This sum is to be not 
less than $500 per year in any case. This 
method of drawing rich people into the 
State was recommended by Gov. Smith 
to the Legislature, and a bill to carry it 


into effect has been passed by the House, | 


and may possibly become a law. Ver- 


| mont is flanked by New Hampshire, 


Massachusetts, and New York, and she 
undoubtedly expects to draw affluence 
from all those States, and perhaps 
from more distant ones. Very likely she 
will do so, especially from Massachu- 
setts, whose laws for the taxation of per- 
sonal property are Draconian in their 
severity. As this new law applies only 
to persons now non-residents of Ver- 
mont, it is not unlikely that a local 
disturbance may be raised by the ‘old 
settlers,”” who will ask why they should 
not be treated as well as new-comers. 
Why not, indeed? Why should not the 
State make a contract with each person 
for a specified sum per annum (taking 
security in each case for payment), and 
then dispense with assessors and col- 
lectors of personal taxes altogether? 
Then all such taxes will be paid volun- 
tarily. This new experiment will be 
watched with interest all over the 
Union. 





“Why do I resign the presidency of 
Williams College? One reason is that I 
may not be asked why I do not resign?” 
Such was the happy way in which that 
shrewd and wise educator Mark Hopkins 
stated the potent reason for his with- 
drawal at the age of seventy. It is in 
much the same spirit that Timothy 
Dwight, upon reaching the same age, re- 
signs the presidency of Yale University. 
Certainly in the later case, as in the 
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earlier, nobody had thought of suggest 
ing the wisdom of withdrawal! Dr 
Dwight will surrender his place, as did 
Dr. Hopkins, with general regret among 
the alumni of his institution that he felt 
constrained to anticipate what need not 
have occurred for years to come It is 
the most fortunate way for any man to 
close a career, to retire while everybody 
says that he might well keep on, rathe 
than to hold on, as more than one co! 
lege president in New England history 


has done, long after the period of useful 


ness has ended It is a fruitful as well 


as an enjovable life pon which Ih 
Dwight can look back. one of practically 


continuous association with the same ir 
stitution, in one or another capacit 

since he entered it asa freshman in 1845 
closing fitly with a dozen years at its 
head during the period when the college 
has broadened into the university Dt 
Dwight’s resignation follows close upor 
the withdrawal of President Andrew 
from Brown and President Gates from 
Amherst, so that three institutions in 
New England must at the same tim 


seek new heads 


The deplorable condition of affairs 
in Spain has recently been testified to by 
one of her most prominent public men. 
Sefior Silvela, leader of the largest frac 
tion of the Conservative party, wrote a 
few days ago in the FE poca Our actual 
situation is the most calamitous that ha 
been seen since our nationality was con 
stituted, and so badly, by the Catholi 
monarchs. If those who are in a posi 
tion to exercise an influence upon publir 
opinion do not unite, it will soon be all 
up with us. There is no time to lose 
If we do not forget all our differences 
and put all hands to the pumps, the 
ship and cargo will be lost.”” The “dif- 
ferences’ that Silvela refers to ar 
mainly those of party faction. His own 
party is split into five or six warring 
groups. <A formidable revolt in the Libe 
ral party has been headed by Seton 
Gamazo, and is making Sagasta’s posi 
tion more and more heartbreaking. Mat 
shal Martinez Campos is seeking a “‘mill- 
tary solution’ of the trouble-—that {| 
another military dictatorship. Carlists 
and Republicans are muttering and plot 
ting. All parties seem simply waiting 
for the treaty of peace to be signed. No 
one will relieve Sagasta of that humilia 
tion. But the moment he has drained 
its dregs, in behalf of his country, he 
will be cast from power amid execrations 
which will be as universal as they will 
be senseless It will be a signal for 
letting loose the most violent and dan 
gerous political passions. The greatest 
restraining force in sight is a foreign 
one-—that of France. She would not ap- 
pear to have any surplus of calm and 
moderation to bestow abroad, but it is 
certain that her influence and interests 
in Spain are now powerful, perhaps pre- 
ponderant, 
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FINANCIAL POLICY. 


At a meeting of the Sound Money 
League (or its executive committee) last 
week, the results of the recent elections 
were brought under review, and some 
suggestions made respecting the finan- 


cial policy to be sought in Congress. 


Congressman Fowler, who was present, 
held that it was not expedient to at- | 


tempt to pass any comprehensive mea- 
sure at the coming short session of Con- 
gress, since the Senate would be sure to 
reject it, and the work would have to be 
done over again in the next Congress. 
We have already indicated our concur- 
rence in that view, which is a matter of 
party expediency rather than of finan- 
cial policy. The wisest thing to do if 
financial considerations alone were in- 
volved, would be to pass a bill funding 
and retiring the greenbacks at once. 
With the present resources of the Trea- 
sury, $200,000,000 gold might be applied 


to greenback redemption at once, leaving | 
| shows that the gold imports in the ten 


less than $150,000,000 to be funded into 





| in gold or its equivalent. This is what 


| the country really voted for in 1896 when 


that issue was unembarrassed with ques- 


| tions of territorial expansion. That is 
| what the country voted for on the 8th 
| of the present month, so far as the cur- 
rency question entered into the cam- 
| paign. 


Whether Congress shall do anything 
or nothing on the subject this winter 
| (and we think it is most likely to do 
| nothing), the currency is so saturated 


corresponding date last year, and $1,- 
905,725,200 on July 1, 1896. These condi- 
tions resemble in some respects those 
which prevailed during the years 1887- 
1891, but they did not prevent the disas- 
trous panic of 1898, from which we are 
only now recovering. Nor have we any 
guarantee that we shall be saved from 
like disasters hereafter if we trust to 
luck and leave the currency question un- 
settled for another indefinite period. 








with gold that there is nothing to fear | 


in that regard at present. The importa- 
tions of gold into the United States in 
the year 1898 have been by far the largest 
ever known, and the exportations the 


smallest in many years, while the pro- | 


duction of gold from our own mines 
will prove the largest for a long period, 


| if not actually the largest in the his- 


bonds. But it is needless to speculate | 


on this head when we have to deal with 
the varying humors of Congress, of poli- 


didates. 

The suggestion was made by one of 
the gentlemen who took part in the dis- 
cussion, that it would be well to pass a 


gzreenbacks once redeemed in_ gold 
should not be again paid out of the Trea- 
sury except in exchange for gold. This 


is an old suggestion and a wise one, and | 


was once recommended to Congress in a 
mild way by President McKinley himself, 
No argument would be needed to con- 


vince Congress of its expediency if Con-- 


gress were concerned with financial in- 
stead of political expediency. As the 
Government pays gold for greenbacks on 
demand, why should it not demand gold 
in exchange for them, especially at a 
time when it has a surplus revenue, en- 
abling it to control the situation and act 
iis own pleasure? The question may be 
asked, Why may not the Secretary of the 
Treasury enforce this policy without a 
law? Indeed, he may do so, and very 
likely the present Secretary will do so. 
The advantage of having a law pre- 
scribing that rule of action is two-fold: 
it will govern future Secretaries, who 
may not be of the same opinion as the 
present one, and it will serve as an edu- 
cator of public opinion. Every time that 
the word gold is used in a statute, it 
serves as a nail to fasten down the 
coffin of silver and flat money in gene- 
ral, For these reasons we consider it 
good policy for the Republicans to pass 
a short measure of that kind the com- 
ing winter. It may stick fast in the 
Senate, but it will show the country 
that the party is not unmindful of its 
pledges and its duty regarding the cur- 
rency. Another feasible measure would 
be the passage of a resolution declaring 
that all public obligations are payable 





tory of the country. The October state- 
ment of imports and exports, just issued 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, 


months ending October 31, 1898, were 
$143,658,095, which is more than 50 per 
cent. in excess of the amount imported 


tical parties, and of Presidential can- | in the corresponding period of any pre- 


ceding year. The exports during that 


time have been but $14,061,849, which is | 


less than in the corresponding months 


for more than ten years past. This gives | 


bill providing that, after a certain date, | the enormous balance of $129,596,246 of 


gold importations in excess of gold ex- 
portations. In only one other year since 
1888 have the ten months ending with 
October shown an excess of imports of 
gold over exports, that being 1896, when 
the excess of importations was $37,- 
085,851. 

This unprecedented flow of gold into 
the United States is accounted for by 
the enormous balance of trade in our 
favor during the ten months just past. 
In that period the total imports of mer- 
chandise amounted to but $527,757,554, 
while the total exports were $987,964,- 
356, a balance in our favor of $460,206,- 


802. The total exports of merchandise | 
for the month of October, 1898, amount- | 


ed to $188,686,232, a sum larger than in 
any preceding October in the history of 
the country; the figures for October, 
1897, being $111,744,517, and those for 
October, 1896, $113,516,586. 


In addition to the $129,596,246 of net 


|imports of gold during the year 1898 


must be counted our own production of 
the metal, which has been from $650,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000 during the same 
time. In other words, our stock of gold 


has increased by $180,000,000 in one year. | 


This large addition is plainly percepti- 
ble in the increased circulation shown 
by the figures of the latest Treasury 
statement, which foots up a gold balance 


of $242,805,604, while the gold in circu- | 
lation on November 1 was $649,846,727. | 


The total money in circulation at the 
beginning of the present month is shown 
by the Treasury figures to have been $1,- 
866,575,782, against $1,706,732,904 at the 


WHY WE HAVE NO OPPOSITION. 


The presiding officer of the Republican 

| State convention in Massachusetts, a few 
weeks ago, deplored the lack of an op- 

position to his party as a misfortune to 

the State. Pointing out that the Repub- 

'lican party had exercised the legislative 
power of the State for forty years, and 
during most of that period the executive 
power as well, he said: 

“We have been exposed to the perils which 
surround a party whose supremacy is un- 
questioned. We have lacked one of the best 
safeguards of good government, the advan- 
tage of a numerous and intelligent minority, 
ready to profit by our mistakes, able to ob- 
tain the confidence of the State and in its 

| turn to undertake the responsibilities of her 
government. Least of all have we that ad- 
vantage to-day.” 

There is no doubt that the same plaint 
might be uttered by nearly every State 
in the Union: that indispensable part 
of the machinery of every successful par- 
liamentary system is wanting among us. 
But we think we can throw some light 
on the cause. 

We cannot have an opposition in the 
parliamentary sense without a body of 
men who are willing to do the work of 
an opposition; and the work of an op- 
position is the criticism of the measures 
as well as the opinions of the party in 
power. But this criticism must be con- 
stant, not fitful. It must be ready and in 
working order, not on Monday only, but 
every day; not in winter only, but in 
summer. Its members, too, must be will- 
ing to stay in opposition. They cannot 
be running to and fro all the time be- 
tween the opposition and the Adminis- 
tration. To make a concrete illustration: 
If Sir William Harcourt were to pass 
| half his time approving and admiring 

the measures of the Tories, or it were 

always uncertain how long he would re- 

main opposed to them, his opposition 
would have little weight or value. A 
real opposition opposes on principle, and 
continues its opposition on principle, 
whether the thing it opposes be done 
or not. 

Now we have nothing of the kind, and 
‘have not had since the war. The war 
| broke up our parties as they existed 
from the foundation of the government, 
and they have never been reformed. 
What happens now is something of this 
| sort, which is not remotely connected 
| with the rise of the boss system: The 
| ruling party in the Union or the State 
| produces some measure which shocks 
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and horrifies a large number of sensible 


people. They foresee the most dire- 
ful consequences as likely to result from 
it to the community. They speak out 
and denounce it vigorously in the press 
or on the platform or in the Legisla- 
ture. The Mugwumps and Independents 
and Philosophers clap their hands, and 
shout, “Thank God, we are going to 
have an opposition at last. The people 
are waking up.” A few days or weeks 
pass by. The boss or the President is 
consulted. He is asked if he has heard 
or read the terrible philippic of the fa- 
mous so-and-so against his measure. He 
says he has. Asked what he thinks of 
it, he replies that it is pretty good. 
Asked whether it has any effect on his 


opinion about his measure, he replies | : 
' You cannot set men like these to criti- 


” 


not the least, that “it is sure to pass. 


Very soon the news that “it is sure to | 


” 


pass,” that the criticism on it has not | 
made the least impression on the party | 


in power, spreads through the com- | 
| upheld, whether they win or lose, in 


munity. As soon as they hear this the 
opposition are panic-stricken. They 
run around and shout: “It is sure to 
pass; there is no use in talking. You 
are wasting your breath. Now I tell 
you if you don’t get over pretty quick, 
you will get left; the people all want 
it.” In the course of a week after this 
there is no visible opposition. The very 
men you have left denouncing the mea- 
sure, are now inventing reasons for not 
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Tories and shouting that they were right 
and that God was on their side. When 
we see a banker of mature age like Mr. 


| Gage, after opposing for six months a 


piece of foolery like the annexation of 
the Philippines, with everything on his 
side that distinguishes human wisdom 


| from human folly, suddenly going over 


to the abhorred thing on the ground that 
trade needs 8,000,000 of half-naked sav- 
ages, when our trade is increasing at 
home hand over hand; when we see a 
body like the Michigan Republican Con- 
vention passing resolutions in favor of a 
war of annexation, and at the same time 
another for the establishment of a bu- 
reau to induce emigrants to come from 
abroad to settle their “waste lands,” we 
ask where can an opposition come from. 


cise, 

An opposition must have a body of 
principles which, in order to inspire con- 
fidence or respect, have to be held and 


good and evil fortune. Every adminis- 
tration, every boss knows that our pre- 
sent oppositions will not last over three 


| weeks, and that they can be dissolved 


opposing it, and ridiculing the handful | 
| real future public service—by their aban- 


of “kickers” who still hold out against 
it. The argument that “it is sure to 
pass” makes short work of everything 
that saint or sage may say. The clergy 
then join in rapidly and testify that, 
bad as the thing seemed at first, on 
maturer consideration God Almighty had 
gone over, and, in consideration of the 
increased facilities it will afford for 
spreading the Gospel, is determined to 
uphold the hands of the Government. 
It can easily be seen that under a sys- 
tem like this the growth of a real oppo- 
sition is impossible. No government 
measure ever receives any criticism that 
the Government need fear. Probably no 
such opportunity was ever afforded to an 
opposition, in the whole course of par- 
liamentary history, as was afforded to an 
American opposition last April, but there 
was no opposition to take advantage of 
it. In place of reason, eloquence, remon- 
strance, history, and common sense, it 
was collecting lint for the wounded or 
preaching sermons on the loveliness of 
war, especially when you do not know 
what it is about. In short, no perma- 
nent opposition can ever be formed in 
America as long as its members cannot 
be relied on to stay in opposition—as 
long as they have no principles that will 
bear defeat. When the English Whigs 
heard from Pitt and the King that “it 
was sure to pass,” they left the House 
of Commons and stayed away for three 
years. This was not their duty, but it 
Was nearer their duty than joining the 


at any time by shouting, “It is sure to 
pass.” Every crisis that arrives in our 
affairs, every occasion that calls on us 


| for the highest qualities of statesman- 


ship the nation contains, sees a large 
body of our leading men placed hors de 
combat—that is, made useless for any 


donment of opposition as soon as they 
find it will not in this instance prove 
successful. Considering that Senator 
Hoar is opposing the Philippine folly 
valiantly, we do not like to recall the 
fact that he also ably opposed the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, and then voted for 
it, on hearing it was “‘sure to pass.”’ Nor 
do we like to recall the fact that Mr. 
Gage has long been opposing war and 
annexation and is now supporting the 
silliest annexation of all, on hearing “it 
is sure to pass.” And yet it is part of 
the history of the time. Principles are 
eternal. An opposition which has none, 
has no legitimate name in parliamentary 
literature. It is simply a mob of poli- 
ticians. 


THE CLOSED DOOR IN PORTO RICO. 


The extension of the American navi- 
gation laws to Porto Rico was made by 
executive order the moment the flag 
was hoisted at San Juan. This was quick 
work, as the island is not yet legally 
and constitutionally a part of the Unit- 
ed States. But we presume no one will 
make any difficulty on that score. The 
real objection to the order is that it is 
foolish, whether strictly legal or not. 
It is an advertisement to the world that 
our zeal for the open door of trade is 
simply zeal for opening other people's 
doors. Our own doors we propose to 
keep double-locked, and as soon as we 
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get control of a new door we slam it in 
the faces of those who have been freely 
using it. It may be that trade follows 
the flag, but the lesson which we are 
apparently anxious that the nations 
shall take to heart is that (their trade 
cannot follow ovr flag. When our flag 
goes up, their trade goes down 

The actual and immediate effects of 
enforcing our navigation laws in Porto 
Rico will not perhaps be very serious 
There will be temporary inconvenience 
to commerce; Porto Ricans will have to 


pay a little more for the necessaries of 


life; what we take from them will cost 
us a little more. In time, we suppose 
these evils will be got over, and trade 
will adjust itself to the new conditions 
But the really bad effect will be the indi 
cation of policy which this early step in 
colonial government affords. It shows 
that we are the great Bourbons of in- 
ternational commerce, who learn no 
thing and forget nothing. If there is one 
thing which economists and _ practical 
students of shipping are agreed upon, it 
is that our navigation laws are an an- 
tiquated absurdity. Yet it is these me- 
dizval manacles of trade that we make 
haste to clap upon the inhabitants of 
our first colonial acquisition, whom we 
are supposed to have freed from an ob 
solete tyranny. 

What these laws do in effect is to 
make Porto Rican trade a part of the 
coasting trade of the United States. That 
is to say, all cargoes from this country 
to the islands and from the islands to 
any of our ports must be carried in 
American bottoms. Furthermore, no 
English or Canadian or French or Ger- 
man vessel touching at San Juan can 
afterwards, on the same voyage, touch 
at Fajardo or Ponce or any other Porto 
Rican port. Here is where the greatest 
hardship will come in for the islanders 
They are without railroads or other 
means of cheap transportation. It is 
upon coasting vessels that they have 
depended for securing supplies at the 
various points of distribution. Thus it 
is obvious that our navigation laws will, 
for a time at least, throw the whole busi- 
ness into confusion, involving unneces- 
sary transshipment and needless ex- 
pense. But for the priceless liberty 
which we are bestowing upon them, no 
doubt the Portoriquefios will be willing 
to pay as much as this. 

It is evident that the English are made 
a little nervous by this first-fruit of our 
enlightened colonial policy. They regard 
it as symptomatic of worse things to fol- 
low. If we begin with exclusive shipping 
laws, how long will it bé before we ad- 
vance to that other triumph of American 
freedom, a prohibitory tariff? Is this 
the way we show our gratitude to Eng- 
land? If it were not that the union 
jack were twined with the stars and 
stripes, and that the union of hearts and 
the entente were being toasted at all 
banquets and launchings of battle-ships, 
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the English might think that we were 
striking them a foul blow; as it is, they 
are bound to think that we are only dis- 
sembling our love. Yet, even with the 
best will in the world, their ardor for 
joining hands with us in fighting for free 
trade in the Orient must be a little dam- 
pened by cur suspicious haste to shackle 
trade the moment we get our clutch on 
it. A delegation of Illinois manufactur- 
ers urged the President to lose no time 
in applying the American tariff to the 
Philippines. Mr. McKinley said their 
suggestions were well worth considering, 
and that he would give his mind to 
them. Here is fresh cause for alarm to 
our English allies. They know by sad 
experience how Mr. McKinley’s mind is 
apt to work when the stimulus of pro- 
tection is applied to it. 

The navigation laws of the United 
States, which we have taken this of- 
fensive way of flaunting in the face of 
the world, are probably the most back- 
ward and stupid known to man. The 
Spanish, from whom our protectionists 
learned all they know, have had some 
absurd and oppressive shipping laws, but 
none so much so as our own, Their treat- 
ment of trade in Cuba and Porto Rico 
was blind enough, Heaven knows, but 
the coasting trade was left by them in 
better condition than we now put it in. 
In this respect, liberation from Spanish 
commercial oppression means for the 
islanders a falling back into worse op- 
pression. Ourshipping laws are not 
only a crying anachronism; they are en- 
tirely outgrown by ourselves, and with- 
out practical effect except to make us 
fussy and ridiculous. The truth is that 
our ability to build iron ships in compe- 
tition with all the world is now ac- 
knowledged in England. The London 
Tines has lately had several articles, 
written by experts, predicting an enor- 
mous expansion of American ship- 
due, not to our navigation laws, which 


being able to beat the world in iron and 
steel manufacture, Instead of rushing 


ahead to apply our shipping laws to our | 
|; ment, 


new possessions, we ought to be asham- 
ed of maintaining them any longer in 
the territory we already have, and to 
repeal them for the Middle-Age mon- 
strosity they are. 


VIRST YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION, 


existence, and we are in a position to 
form some estimate of our first annual 
harvest of what President Low called, 
while our new charter was under con- 
sideration, “the fundamental advan- 
tages of consolidation.” Valuable aid in 


the direction of forming this estimate 
was furnished by the Times on Friday | 
last in some interviews with several 
of the framers of the new charter. These | 
all admit that the charter has defects, 





and they condemn especially the bo- 
rough system as an entirely useless in- 
stitution. Some of them go further and 
say that the double-chambered Munici- 
pal Assembly is of doubtful value, and 
think that there is some useless ma- 
chinery in the Board of Public Im- 
provements. 


The experience of the year will be 
useful in throwing light upon these 
points of criticism. As to the borough 
system, there never was anything in 
that but a sonorous name, and some 
comfortable salaries for borough presi- 
dents and such secretaries and clerks 
as they might choose to employ. 
There were borough boards, and local- 
improvement boards, and borough halls 
provided also, but from the beginning 
there has been nothing for all this ma- 
chinery to do. No borough president, or 
borough board, or local - improvement 
board has ever found any ‘business to 
transact. One of the borough presidents 
declared when he first came into office 
that he could find nothing to do, and 
should refuse to draw his salary, but 
it is not recorded that he carried his 
feelings to such an extreme. Instead of 
anything of this kind happening, the 
budget for 1899 shows an appropriation 
of $12,100 for each of the presidents of 
the Boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Brooklyn, and $7,200 for each of 
those of Queens and Richmond. Here is 
a total appropriation of $50,700 for a 
part of the new government which Mr. 
Gilroy, one of its framers, declares to 
be “perfectly useless.” He explains its 
presence in the charter as follows: “The 
provision creating these offices was in- 
serted out of deference to the views of 
Mr. De Witt of Brooklyn.” That is a 
new theory of charter construction, and 
it explains many other features of the 
consolidation charter than the borough 


building inthe near future. This will be | S7etems.” ELUINBR “SE periencs Was syaered 


from beginning to end, being regarded 


| 
we have had all along, but to our now | as of far less value as a guide than the 


| “views of Mr. De Witt of Brooklyn” or 


some other hitherto unknown authori- 
ty in the science of municipal govern- 


Condemnation of the Municipal As- 
sembly by the charter-framers is much 
more guarded than that of the borough 
system, but the year’s experience is no 
less overwhelmingly against it. We were 
required to return to this rejected form 


| of local legislation, contrary to an un- 
The enlarged city of New York is ap- | 
proaching the end of its first year of | 


| 


broken record of failure in every Ame- 
rican city for half a century, because it 
would supply us “with a larger measure 
of home rule.”” We were told that it 
would exercise important home-rule 
powers in all questions of large expen- 
diture of city money. What has been the 
result in practice? Has the Municipal 
Assembly exercised a particle of power 
in this direction? The annual budget 


' came before it for approval a few days 


| 


ago. The grand total was $93,500,000, 
and in that total there was not a penny 





for the erection of new public-school 
buildings. 
Assembly to exercise its home-rule 
powers, for there is a strong popular 
demand, based upon the needs of thou- 
sands of children who cannot find ac- 
commodations at present, from several 
of our boroughs for new school build- 
ings. Several members searched for the 
“powers,” but could find none which 
would be of any service to them in com- 
pelling the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment to include in the budget an 
item for new school buildings. The 
work of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment was, in fact, as final in the 
question of annual expenditures as it 
would have been without a Municipal 
Assembly. This has been the case in 
every instance. The only power which 
the Assembly has been able to exert over 
expenditures is in “holding up” for a 
time an issue of bonds in order that 
the members of a particular borough 
might secure the “recognition” which 
they demanded. In other directions its 
legislation has been as unimportant as 
was that of our old Board of Alder- 
men. Yet this Assembly costs us $115,- 
000 a year in salaries alone. 


So much for the two most noteworthy 
features of the new charter. They have 
worked as everybody whose opinion was 
worth anything on the subject knew 
they must work, to accomplish nothing 
whatever in the direction of intelligent 
and useful government. How is it about 
that most fundamental of all the ad- 
vantages of consolidation—the cost of 
the government? While the charter was 
under consideration, it was estimated 
that the annual budget might reach $75,- 
000,000 or $80,000,000. The total for 1899 
is over $93,500,000, fully $15,000,000 above 
the total of the present year. How is 
this enormous sum to be raised? The 
taxpayers of the Borough of Manhattan 
will have a chance to answer this ques- 
tion intelligently soon. Under the pro- 
visions of the charter, tax valuations 
must be equalized throughout the new 
city, which means that the valuations in 
the Borough of Manhattan must be 
raised. This was pointed out as an in- 
evitable result of consolidation. The va- 
luations in all the newly acquired terri- 
tory of the city were far higher than 
those of the old city, were, in fact, near- 
ly up to the full value of the property, 
while those of the old city were more 
than a third lower. Equalization means, 
under these conditions, only one thing, 
increased taxation for the old city. 

The taxpayers of the Borough of Man- 
hattan must, in fact, “pay the piper’ in 
the consolidation dance. They will have 
in this way a valuable object-lesson, 
“right here” at home, in the beauties 
of the “expansion” policy. We extend- 
ed our borders, and took in large sec- 
tions of outlying territory, all of which 
was heavily burdened with debt, because 
we were assured by President Low, 
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among others, that the mere act of en- 
larging our borders and increasing our 
numbers would “appeal to the civic in- 
terest as’ well as to the civic pride of 
every citizen,” and give us a govern- 
ment for the great city that would 
“prove worthy of the great trust.” What 
we actually have is a Tammany govern- 
ment, a “wide-open city,” a perfectly 
useless and expensive Borough system 
and Municipal Assembly, an annual bud- 
get of $93,500,000, and a great increase 
in the burden of taxation for the old 
city alone. That is “expansion”—ele- 
vation of character by bigness alone—in 
its very essence. 





BRUNETIERE ON AMERICAN CA- 
THOLICISM. 


The second sheaf of gleanings from his 
American tour, two years ago, is given to 
the public by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Novem- 
ber 1. Having written before of Ameri- 
can university life and education in this 
country in general, he now prints his 
impressions of American religious life. 
His title is “Catholicism in the United 
States,’ but his comprehensive view sur- 
veys our entire religious evolution. The 
article may be said to confirm all that 
has been alleged of Brunetiére’s com- 
plete going over to Rome. He quotes 
the Vulgate with orotund unction. He 
hobnobs with Cardinals and Monsignori. 
In short, the erstwhile literary critic has 
throughout the air of saying, with Pas- 
cal’s Provincial Letter-writer, “Je suis 
devenu grand théologien en peu de 
temps, et vous en allez voir des marques.” 

Brunetiére, of course, whether as critic 
or theologian, is not a man to extem- 
porize his knowledge, and it is clear 
that he has carefully studied his sub- 
ject. It is inevitable, however, that a 
foreigner should occasionally stumble. 
In the matter of church statistics, for ex- 
ample, he is apparently not aware of the 
two differing systems used by Catholics 
and Protestants in this country. The 
former reckon in all the “souls” in their 
parishes; Protestant year-books include 
only adult communicants. This vitiates 
many of Brunetiére’s comparisons. He 
is also under a misapprehension in re- 
gard to the continued appearance of Pro- 
testant sects. He thinks they still go 
on multiplying by fission like so many 
polyps, two to-day where there was but 
one yesterday. But, in fact, the ten- 
dency is now all the other way; it is 
the period of reunions and assimilation, 
rather than division. Christian Scientists 
and Spiritualists may, perhaps, be cited 
as new sects; but if they can be called 
churches at all, they are only specimens 
of the sort of thing that used to be a 
common but is now a rare phenomenon. 
A rabid reformer was once explaining 
to Lord Alvanley his plan to exclude all 
the Bishops except two from the House 
of Lords. “You would leave those, I 


| 
| 
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suppose,” nn ate: “to ones up the | 
breed.” If there are any new Protestant | 


| denominations forming at present in the 


*tifully analogous to the government of 





United States, they are only rather fee- 
bly keeping up the breed. 

Leaving these minor slips, let us come 
to the main reasons which Brunetiére 
gives for the great prosperity and fair 
prospects of American Catholicism. That 
it is making many converts among edu- 
cated and influential Americans he is 
certain, for a bishop told him so. The 
numbers are put at 30,000 a year. We 
think these figures would suffer under 
analysis as seriously as some others 
which Brunetiére uses, but let that pass. 
It is of high interest to know why edu- 
cated Americans are being converted to 
Catholicism, even if they are not being 
converted. 


Well, one reason is that the govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church is so beau- 


the United States. It seems to be almost 
a case of preéstablished harmony. As 
we rise from the local government to the 
State and to the federal, so in the church 
we pass from priest to bishop and to 
general councils and the Pope. All this 
was earnestly explained to Brunetiére. 
But if he had chanced to be a visiting 
Presbyterian, the same preordained co- 
ordination between the government of 
that church and the government of the 
country would have been unfolded before 
his astonished gaze. The Catholics have 
no monopoly of this argument. The 
Methodists use it most ably, and so do 
the Episcopalians. If the Congregation- 
alists and Baptists cannot employ it in 
just that form, they can at least point 
with pride to their denominations as 
being typically American because enjoy- 
ing local autonomy and independence. 
In fact, every denomination in the land 
has at least one champion able to prove 
that it is at once the most Scriptural and 
the most purely American. Even Brune- 
tiére himself seems a little doubtful 
about the overwhelming nature of Ca- 
tholic logic on this point. He says, “To 
tell the truth, I am not sure that the 
analogies between Catholicism and the 
Constitution of the United States are 
so numerous and their relations so strik- 
ing or affinities so ‘providential’ as some 
Americans seem to believe.” 

What he is sure of, however, is that 
it is the Catholic principle of authority 
and finality which impresses and wins 
Americans. They have their Supreme 
Court for unappealable legal decisions, 
and they want an ultimate and infallible 
tribunal to pass upon religious ques- 
tions. Hence, says Brunetiére, the cu- 
rious fact that American Catholics were 
so ardent for Papal infallibility. We are 
not so sure about that. We remember 
that one American bishop, the Bishop of 
Little Rock, was bold enough to vote 
against the infallibility decree in the 
Oecumenical Council. But we admit that 





on this Little Rock the church was not 
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built. However that may be, it seems to 
us that Brunetié@re has failed to observe 
the particular nature of the fondness of 
Americans for infallibility. It must be 
infallibility distinctly arrayed on their 
side. No people on earth take more 
Kindly to an infallible authority when it 
agrees with them. On the adverse side, 
it breeds scepticism and revolt. This is 
true even of American Catholics. Who 
does not recall the vigorous language 
addressed to the Pope by American pre- 
lates at the time of the Cahensley con- 
troversy? And when the Knights of La- 
bor were threatened with excommunica- 
tion, it was pretty plainly intimated to 
the Curia that the beautiful adaptation 
of the Catholic Church to the American 
Constitution w@uld disappear at once if 
that blow fell. 

Brunetiére enumerates other reasons 
why Americans are rapidly coming into 
the Catholic fold. They like success, and 
what can be more successful than the 
Catholic Church? They are impressed 
by ceremonies and vestments, and she 
supplies them. If it is a hierarchy they 
desire, there it is for them; and if 
democratic equality, there that is, too. 
We cannot go into this. Brunetiére’s 
reasons would be better worth consider- 
ing if his facts were better established. 
They are fine abstract reasons which 
would convince any mind not prejudiced 
by the facts being otherwise. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


DUBLIN, November 5, 1898. 


A complicated and contracted system of 
local government is to come into being here 
next January. Legislative enactments be- 
come more and more complicated, especially 
with reference to Ireland, where are applied 
modifications, checks, and limitations not 
thought of in legislation affecting Great Bri- 
tain. While British systems of local govern- 
ment are guided and controlled by Govern- 
ment boards subject to the influence of Bri- 
tish public opinion, ours is to be in the fu- 
ture, as it has been in the past, controlled 


by one above the influence of Irish public 
opinion. The Irish Local Government Act, 
passed last session (61 and 62 Victoria, 
chap. 3-7), consists of 124 sections and nu- 
merous subsections, besides 7 schedules of 14 


“parts,” in which, under 150 heads, other 
acts of Parliament modifying it are to be 
considered. Taken as a whole, it is dimfi- 
cult of comprehension The lawyers will 


reap a rich harvest, as they have from the 
other measures of wide scope applied to this 
country. I have, however, before me a hand- 
book® lately published, with the ald of which 
I shall note the principal provisions of the 
act. 

Let me begin by stating in a few words 
the systems that are being superseded. The 
counties have been governed by the grand 
juries. ‘Introduced into Ireland after the 
Conquest,” these bodies have gradually ga- 
thered to themselves “the extraordinary 
combination of duties which disappear with 
the present act, leaving only its original 
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criminal jurisdiction unimpaired.’’ They were | 


practically appointed by the Government, and 
met but for a few hours annually. The 
county work was left in the hands of per- 
manent officials. It is unnecessary particu- 
larly to dwell upon the bribe of several hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, in remission of 
taxation, which Government has found it ne- 
cessary to give to its supporters of the 
upper c'asses in Ireland to induce them to re- 
linquish their present powers. This bribe is 
a measure that would never have been re- 
sorted to but for the power, out of all pro- 
portion to its members, that the Irish oli- 
garchy exercises in the balance of British 
parties. With the exception of its criminal 
jurisdiction as above stated, and its right of 
“presenting for malicious injuries,’ all the 
powers of the grand jury pass to the new 
councils. (In Ireland, any person malicious- 
ly injured in body or estate by person or per- 
sons, discovered or concealed, can claim com- 
pensation, to be levied off the tax-payers of 
the district in which he lives. The power of 
deciding such claims and arranging the dis- 
trict over which they are to be paid, now 
passes to the County Court Judge, with ap- 
peal to the Judge of Assize.) 


The second element of Irish local govern- 
ment has been the Boards of Guardians of 
the Poor. Originally constituted sixty years 
ago for the purpose of relieving paupers in 
workhouses, they have gathered to them- 
selves a great variety of powers—sanitary 
and otherwise—from the walling of ancient 
graveyards to the muzzling of dogs. The 
guardians have been half elective and half 
ex-officio, appointed from among justices of 
the peace, the nominees of Government. 


The Irish cities and towns have been gov- 
erned by corporations and Town Commis- 
sioners elected upon a franchise narrow as 
compared to that subsisting in Great Bri- 
tain, which for the past thirty years has 
been agitated against in vain. The franchise 
for all local government in Ireland will now 
be the same as the parliamentary (practi- 
cally depending on the occupation of a 
dwelling-house or any part of a house oc- 
cupied as a separate dwelling)—with the ad- 
dition of Peers and women occupiers. No- 
thing has been done to simplify questions 
of legislation and clear them of technicali- 
ties. The whole power of Parliament has 
been exercised to give the vote; it is not 
so difficult at the annual revisions to dis- 
franchise unwary opponents. “Stuffing the 
ballot-boxes’’ is here impossible; depleting 
or unfairly expanding the register is pos- 
sible. In the few Irish constituencies where 
the balance of parties is somewhat even, 


the elections are, at considerable cost to 
those interested in politics, fought out in ad- 
vance, with considerable outcry and loss of 
temper in the revision courts. So many 


wealthy politicians and lawyers are inte- 
rested in the present complicated system 
of making up lists of voters that it has 
hitherto been found impossible to reform it. 

In each county in Ireland will be elected 
a council to which will be transferred the 
powers of the grand juries as to roads and 
other public purposes. These councils will 
levy all the local taxes. Large powers are 
conferred upon them for the acquisition of 


land for county purposes, and for other du- | 
District councils, acting | 


ties and purposes. 


in a minor capacity as Guardians of the | 
Poor, are established for local details and 
the administration of the Poor Law. With 
the exception of the widening of the fran- 














chise, the present constitution of cities and 
towns is not materially altered. 

For the first time in Ireland local affairs 
will come under the management of the 
people at large. Through and above all, 
however, the power of the Castle stands. 
The people are not to be trusted as they 
are in Great Britain. Decisions as to ‘‘the 
disqualification of persons for being mem- 
bers of a county or district council, or Board 
of Guardians, and of any such council or 
board, and their partners, for appointment 
to an office,’ are left in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant. He has already, by the 
stroke of his pen, decided that neither wo- 
men nor clergymen are to be entitled to sit 
on county councils, and he has disqualified 
persons ‘who within five years have been 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor, 
without option of a fine.’’ Seeing that under 
the coercion act, still in force, crimes non- 
existent in Great Britain are instituted, and 
that some of the most representative and 
trusted men in the country were so sen- 
tenced, this order is considerably resented. 


No council can, without the consent of the 


Castle, expend on roads of a district more 
than one-fourth additional of the average 
annual sum laid out on them within three 
years before the passage of the act. Coun- 
cils must erect and maintain court-houses, 
although they have no power or authority 
over them, further than being permitted to 
hold their meetings in them when not in 
use by the Crown. The management of luna- 
tic asylums (to the maintenance of which 
the Imperial Government contributes four 
shillings per patient per week), hitherto 
under nominees of the Lord Lieutenant, will 
in future be confided to the county councils. 
The concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant 
will be necessary in the appointment, fix- 
ing the salaries, and dismissal of the prin- 
cipal executive officers of county councils. 
He will also have the powér to issue man- 
damuses against councils for the mainte- 
nance of piers already constructed and man- 
aged by Government, for officers’ salaries, 
coroners’ expenses, extra police, lunatic 
asylums, repayment of loans, support of pri- 
soners, infirmaries, and hospitals. 

The Act effects an entire revolution in 
local finance. A system of local taxation is 
introduced by which the occupier (not as 
formerly the occupier and landlord) will 
pay for everything. For this liability, com- 
pensation is attempted in the form of an 
annual sum from the Imperial purse fixed in 
amount in perpetuity. This will give to the 
occupiers of land the benefit of future eco- 
nomies, and throw upon them the weight 
of future increases in expenditure. The 
Imperial Government will divide annually 
between Irish local bodies a sum not yet 
fixed, expected to be about £700,000. In ad- 
dition there will be variable sums under 
different heads, amounting to about £436,- 
000 per annum more. It must be remem- 
bered that Great Britain also receives such 
allowances, without the landlord class being 
exempied from local taxation; and that 
these sums, as well as the Imperial grants 
for police and education, have been taken 
into account by the Royal Commission 
which reported that Ireland is beyond them 
entitled to an allowance of £2,500,000 per 
annum for undue taxation. 

Persons accustomed to the systems of 
local government in force in other English- 
speaking countries will consider ours strong- 
ly “‘cabin'd, cribb’d, confined.’’ It is its 





width, not its limitations, that impresses 
most Irishmen used to having had little or 
no voice in local management. The ab- 
sence of local control over police, and edu- 
cation must arrest the attention of out- 
siders. Considering the freedom from cor- 
ruption and independence of personal and 
local influences that characterizes the Irish 
police system, there is much to be said in 
its favor. With its military constitution 
softened down, its higher grades officered 
by those who had by merit risen from the 
ranks (not as at present by gentlemen 
cadets), and with some popular representa- 
tion on its governing council, it would be, 
whether under the present régime or under 
Home Rule, a better machine for the main- 
tenance of good order and the execution of 
justice than the local systems existent else- 
where. Irish national education is under 
a central Government board. Catholics who 
publicly express their opinions, prefer this 
to local management. No desire for change 
is expressed by Protestants. Every school 
in the country has a ‘manager,’ indepen- 
dent of the Education Board. Most of them 
are clergymen. They possess the extraor- 
dinary power of dismissal without appeal of 
the teachers, so that these teachers paid 
by the state are entirely under local indivi- 
dual (not general) influence. 

Heretofore there has been no excitement 
and little interest expressed concerning the 
new system of local government. Much in 
its working will dapend upon the exercise 
by the Castle, through the Government board, 
of its powers. Gerald Balfour, the Chief 
Secretary, has come over, it is said, with the 
ardent desire to see it set running smoothly. 
He has not commenced well. He has dis- 
banded the Clogher Board of Guardians, and 
put paid officials in their place, for insisting 
on the right, inherent in similar bodies in 
England, to appoint a female Collector of 
Rates, against whose character and capacity 
no objection can be urged. In the working of 
the system, most will depend upon the exer- 
cise of their new powers by the _ people. 
Would it were possible that politics could be 
eliminated from the management of local 
affairs; but seeing this is not so in other 
countries, it is scarcely to be expected here, 
where sucha chasm still yawns between the 
classes and the masses, and where religious 
and national feeling renders it so easy for 
men to obscure issues, and to judge others 
by their professions rather than their prac- 
tice or characters. We are free from the cor- 
ruption of politics by money bribes or place- 
hunting. Politics is here too often degraded 
by class prejudices and by emotion. 

One of the strongest arguments for home 
rule is that, under it, a large number of up- 
per-class educated and trained Irishmen 
would, through a legislature sitting in Dub- 
lin, exercise control over, or express their 
wants and wishes concerning, all depart- 
ments of Irish government. Under the ap- 
proaching system they might find them- 
selves totally excluded from direct local 
management over three-fourths of the coun- 
try, and able to make themselves felt only 
through the oblique influence of a Parliament 
sitting in London, already overburdened 
with imperial and British concerns. D. B. 








MASSON’S JOSEPHINE. 


PARIS, November 8, 1898. 


M. Frédéric Masson is an indefatigable 
searcher of documents relative to the Em- 
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peror Napoleon, his family, and all his sur- 


roundings. He is as minute on this subject 
as Dangeau was concerning Louis XIV.; he 
disdains no details, he makes.us live over 
the lives of the Imperial court; he revives 
for us the style Empire, he looks into the 
accounts of the Imperial household; nothing 
seems uninteresting to him if it can throw 
a ray of light on the dazzling years of the 
Napoleonic period. 

I sometimes see in catalogues the title 
of a learned book, ‘Sabine, ou la matinée 
d’une Dame romaine.’ I imagine that it 
must be something in the style of ‘L’Exis- 
tence d’une Impératrice,’ in which Frédéric 
Masson has recently described the life of the 
Empress Josephine at the Tuileries. But the 
Empress Josephine is more interesting to us 
than a Roman lady of the time of the Ce- 
sars. Josephine’s memory will always be 
bound up with that of Napoleon; she was 
looked on by the people as his good genius. 
When he divorced the ‘‘bonne Joséphine,’’ 
people believed that fortune would abandon 
him. She was the only woman he really 
loved—with a wild, ardent love at first, dur- 
ing the early days of want and of greatness; 
afterwards with an enduring and constant 
love, even when she had lost her youth and 
her beauty. He was under her charm; he 
wrote to her from Italy and Egypt love- 
letters which were so warm that the publish- 
ers of his correspondence thought it best 
not to print them; and when all was over, 
after he had lost the battle of Waterloo, his 
last thoughts on leaving Paris were for 
Josephine and Malmaison, where they had 
led together the happy and glorious years 
of the Consulate. 

M. Frédéric Masson describes first the Tui- 
leries, as they had been rearranged and pre- 
pared for the Emperor and the Empress af- 
ter their coronation. Napoleon did not sub- 
ject his wife to the slavery which the queens 


of France had to endure; the queens were | 


perpetually subjected to the most rigorous eti- 
quette and could enjoy no privacy. Na- 
poleon made two parts of his existence: 
one exterior, which was spent in the ‘“‘ap- 
partement d’honneur,”’ one inner, which was 
spent in an “‘appartement intérieur.’’ The 
first apartment consisted for the Empress of 
an ante-room, two drawing-rooms, and the 
“salor de l’Impératrice.”’ In the ante-room 
are a portier d’appartement, in grand 
livery, and the men of the livrée—four 
valets de chambre, four ushers, four cou- 
reurs or messengers, and the vualets de 
pied. Into the first drawing-room enter 
by right the officers of the household of 
their Majesties, and the persons admit- 
ted to audience by the Empress who can- 
not by right enter into the second drawing- 
room. Two young pages are here all day. 
Personages of more importance enter the 
second drawing-room, the door of which is 
guarded by an usher. One door more 
and another usher, and the chosen peo- 
ple can enter the salon of the Empress, 
in which is one arm-chair for the Emperor, 
another for the Empress, and still another 
for the Emperor’s mother; common chairs 
only for the princesses, and mere tabourets 
for the other ladies. The apartment con- 
sisted of a bedroom, a library, an inner 
bath-room, and sundry small rooms. No- 
body could enter it except the ladies who had 
the Empress’s special permission. 

At Saint-Cloud the dispositions were the 
same as at the Tuileries. In both places Na- 
poleon liked only a very severe style of fur- 





niture. He favored the creation of the style 
called “‘style Empire,’’ cold and stiff, but 
heavy and majestic, and very appropriate to 
his reign. Curiously enougan, this style, which 
has been in our time much despised, is com 
ing again into fashion, with its 
bronzes; its ornaments which remind you of 
the ancient Ca@sars, of the Egyptian cam- 
paign, of the French Revolution; and its fine 
silks. 


curious 


M. Masson, having described the stage on 
which Josephine moved after she had become 
Empress, enters into a minute account of the 
life which was marked out for her. He shows 
her in the morning, in bed “with a percale 
or embroidered muslin cap, garnished with 
Valenciennes or Mechlin; sometimes with a 
percale toquet on her head.’ ‘‘Though, in 
her linen-closets, she had a lot of shirts with 
long sleeves, she wore at night as by day 
the same shirt, over which she put at 
night a camisole’’—she had all sorts of them, 
embroidered, satin-lined in all colors, etc 
The door is opened for her favorite dog, for 
Josephine could not live without a pet dog; 
she had one, in 1793—an ugly little beast 
which helped her in the Carmelite prison to 
send messages which were hidden under his 
collar. At Milan she had one, which fell ill; 
the greatest doctor in the city was called in 
for him, and this made the 
fortune of Moscati, who became President of 
the Cisalpine Directory, Deputy, Count, Sena- 
tor. How M. Masson contrived to find out 
the the habits, the history of the 
successive pet dogs of Josephine is a wonder; 
it is enough for us to know that she always 
gave first the morning to the 
reigning dog. She was fond of all familiar 
beasts—little monkeys, birds; she always had 
small negroes, whom she treated like do- 
mestic animals, but negro servants were 
the fashion in France after the war of In- 
dependence. 


circumstance 


names, 


audience in 


Josephine gave three hours every morning 
to dressing. Her toilet was a great affair, 
and the women who helped her were the 
most important witnesses of her life. Her 
staff was composed of two first bedchamber- 
women, four maids, a dame d’atour, four 
women and a girl de garde-robe. The two 
first women were there only for eti- 
quette’s sake; they had large salaries and 
little to do. The four maids who received 
the title of dames d’annonce, had for their 
special business to act as ushers, to open 
the door to the Emperor, to the princesses. 
The real actors during the toilet, the inti- 
mate companions, were the dame d’atour 
and the four femmes de garde-robe. Jose- 
phine bathed every morning, and, after the 
bath, she had to take all sorts of means ‘‘pour 
réparer des ans l'irréparable outrage,’ as 
the poet says. Like an actress, she painted 
herself, she concealed as she might her 
wrinkles. M. Masson tells us that in one 
year (1808) she bought fs. 2,749.58 of rouge 
at Martin’s, and fs. 598.52 of rouge at Ma- 
dame Chaumeton's. He has seen the bilis 
and gives us the francs and centimes. Na- 
poleon did not like women to look pale. 
“Go, put on rouge,’ he said one day to a 
lady, during a reception. ‘‘What ails you?’’ 
said he to another; ‘“‘you are very pale; have 
you just been confined?’ He did not like 
perfumes, and Josephine was obliged to do 
without any except eau de Cologne. Jose- 
phine had every fortnight a visit from her 
pédicure, a German Jew named Tobias 
Kohen, arrived in uniform, with a 
sword at his side. 


who 


| 
| 


| of the gowns ordered by Josephine 
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her maids had 


When she put on her shift 
to choose among 458, more or less embroid 


ered, and garnished with the most expensive 


laces. “Don't be surprised,” says M. Mas 
son, ‘“‘at these 500 shifts; they hardly suf 
fice, as she changes them three times a day 


The maids put on her stockings—generally 
white, pink. She 
wardrobe 958 pairs of white silk stockings, 


sometimes had in her 


$2 pink silk stockings, and 18 flesh-co 
lored, worth from 18 to 72 francs the pair 
The shoes she wore in the morning were 


of silk In 
These 


generally of colored leather or 


one year she buys 520 pairs shoes 
are very light and heelless; they seem to be 
They are 


of which a lady once complained to Cotte, 


a part of the foot like the shoes 
the Empress’s furnisher, that they split the 
first time this lady put them on. “Oh, I see 
what it is," said Madame has 
been walking.” 


Cotte 


After the corset, very light, without whal« 
bone, puts on a 
Herbault, the 
Herbault is 


she dressing-gown, and 


hair-dresser, is introduced 
quite a personage, but on 


great occasions Josephine receives a greatet 


personage, the famous Duplan, who has 
known all the ladies of the Directory 
who was familiar with Mme. Tallien, and 


one day cut in pieces a veil worth 8,000 francs 
which she had handed him, 
found too large for her coiffure 


which he 
Duplan re 


and 


ceived 32,000 frances in 1807 from Josephine 
12,000 in 1808, as much in 1809; he 
sides to her 10,000 francs’ 


sells be 
worth of various 
At the time of the 
Napoleon gave Duplan to the new Empress, 
with the salary of 
While the hairdresser is still at his 
the dames du palais introduce a succession 


articles yearly. divorce 


42,000 francs a yeat 


work, 


of furnishers, who bring muslius, 
for the Empress’s choice 


silks, ete 


M. Masson gives us a complete inventory 
It would 
have much interest for our great dressmakers 
in the Rue de la Paix, but I fancy that some 
of their clients would find that Josephine was 
a very reasonable person. Our modern dress 
makers de not allow their buy 
themselves the stuffs which are used for their 


clients to 


gowns, as Josephine did. M. Masson calcu 


lates that in stuffs for gowns and for the 


making of them Josephine spent in six years 


1,573,653 francs, without counting the great 
parures of the Coronation and of the grand 


ceremonies, which were charged to special 


| credits by the Emperor. Of this million and a 


‘ to play, as it were, with her ornaments 


half, Leroy, the great couturier of the time, 
received in five years nearly half 
thought himself very reasonable, and one day 
he dared to say to Napoleon himself that he 
did not give Josephine 
dresses. 


Leroy 


enough for her 

Josephine was constantly in debt, though 
the Emperor allowed her a very large re 
venue; he had to pay these debts from time 
to time. M. Masson calculates that she, in 
reality, spent 1,100,000 francs a year 
than a million for her toilet, but jewelry 
is included, and amounts to nearly half 
of the sum. It is rather extraordinary that 
she bought so many jewels, as she had at 
her command the splendid jewels of the 
Crown, at that time the finest in existence—a 
complete set of diamonds, crown, diadem, 
comb, earrings, bracelets, necklace, 
at nearly four millions; 
one of turquoises, one of pearls 


more 


valued 
a set of rubies, 
What she 
bought herself could not compare with these 
fine jewels, but she liked to buy, to change, 


She 
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was like a child with its toys. The debts of 
Josephine were paid after conjugal scenes 
which ended always in the same way: 
Josephine wept, and Napoleon consoled her. 
“Allons, Joséphine, allons, ma petite, ne 
pleures pas.’”’ As long as Josephine bought 
French goods Napoleon was patient, but he 
could not endure her buying English goods, 
regarding this as an attack upon his autho- 
rity. Josephine, however, was a born smug- 
gler; she delighted in having Indian cash- 
meres, and imported them in the coffers 
of the French couriers. 

The last part of M. Masson’s interesting 
study of Josephine’s life is given to the 
serious part of her existence, if it can be 
said that there was anything serious in it. 
She had a sort of administration for her 
charities, which were innumerable, for pen- 
sions, the presents she made, the charita- 
ble institutions which she patronized, the 
favors she asked for—and she was always 
ready to oblige. She will always be remem- 
bered by the people as “la bonne José- 
phine.”’ 


Correspondence. 


THE RACE PROBLEM IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter from Geneva, N. Y., in 
your issue of the 17th inst. gives a rather 
one-sided view of the very difficult problem 
recently presented to the people of eastern 
North Carolina. Dr. G. C. Lee, one of the 
professors of the Johns Hopkins University, 
went to North Carolina at the time of this 
trouble and made a special study of the 
facts, which he described in a series of let- 
ters published in the Baltimore Sun. From 
these I gather the following summary: 

The Fusion Legislature, at its last session, 
altered the charter of Wilmington so as to 
give to the Governor the appointment of one- 
half of the Aldermen of the city, the other 
half being elected by the people. The Gov- 
ernor appointed all Republicans, those elect- 
ed being about one-half of each party. The 
Aldermen were given the right to elect the 
Mayor, and in this manner the entire city 
government was turned over to the Re- 
publican party, and negroes were appointed 
to most of the city offices—policemen, con- 
stables, etc. The Governor had previously 
appointed negroes as justices of the peace, 
most of them ignorant men who could neither 
write nor read, and all offensive partisans. 

In this state of affairs, the negroes, urged 
on by the designing white Republicans, were 
led to believe that they could do whatever 
they pleased. White men were arrested on 
trivial charges by negro policemen and con- 
stables, and from the justices of the same 
color they could not get a fair hearing. But 
this was not all. The preachers took a hand, 
and preached to their people that, having 
gained political supremacy, they were en- 
titled also to social supremacy, and urged 
them to take it, As a result of this, white wo- 
men were insulted in the streets, the negroes 
became lawless and turbulent, and the negro 
policemen and justices of the peace prac- 
tically let them do as they pleased. The 
negro editor, Manly, published the most in- 
flammatory articles abusing white men and 
insulting white women. Finally, the negroes 
were secretly organized and armed and met 
at night in remote places, unoccupied houses 
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and halls, and were rapidly preparing to 
carry out their threats to ‘“‘wash their hands 
in the biood of the white men.’’ The negro 
nurses were instructed that they had the 
lives of the white children in their hands, 
and poison was openly suggested. 

In such a state of affairs, what were the 
white men to do? Everything was in the 
hands of the negroes; from the Governor of 
the State down they had the power. The 
white’ paid 95 per cent. of the taxes, and 
their property and lives were at stake, as 
well as the safety and honor of their wives 
and daughters. Their only course was to 
organize, and this they did thoroughly and 
openly. Every white man in the city with 
the exception of fifteen joined the organiza- 
tion, arms were purchased, the men were 
carefully drilled, each block in the city had 
its captain, and every precaution was taken 
to prevent any lawless outbreak. It was 
this complete organization that prevented 
rioting and serious loss of life, which would 
inevitably have occurred had not the whites 
been thus well in hand. The negro, Manly, 
was a firebrand, and was ordered to leave 
the city. He disregarded the warning, and 
his press was destroyed; the fire was an ac- 
cident. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have been a subscriber 
to your paper and have read every number 
of it for more than a quarter of a century 
past, and I know from experience that it is 
an utter impossibility for you to take an 
impartial view of any question concerning 
ihe South. The mere mention of such a ques- 
tion to you is like waving a red rag before 
a bull. Your correspondent from Geneva 
has given in his letter the black man’s view 
of the trouble, and I appeal to you to print 
this brief statement, from the standpoint of 
the Anglo-Saxon and taken from the impar- 
tial sources above mentioned. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN T. MASON, R. 


BaLTrmore, November 21, 1898. 





{Apart from the political narrative, 
whose accuracy we do not question, the 
above account bears all the marks of 
ante-bellum dread of slave insurrections. 
But we will ask our correspondent why, 
on his showing, the shotguns were not 
levelled at the Governor and the Fusion 
Legislature?—Ep. Nation. | 





TANNER IN ILLINOIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: You were unquestionably mistaken in 
construing the result of the election in II- 
linois as a victory for Tanner. The issues 
in this State were several, and the motives 
that actuated voters were somewhat com- 
plex; but, had Tanner been an issue, the 
result would never have been in doubt. The 
Democratic party put itself almost without 
the pale of civilization by its platforms, both 
State and local. Not content with reiterat- 
ing the undying devotion of the party to a 
multiple unit and an optional standard of 
value, the following planks were inserted 
by the architects of the respective platforms: 


STATE PLATFORM, 


“We demand municipal ownership of all 
public franchises and all other natural mo- 
nopolies which of right belong to the 
people.” 

“We declare our faith in the initiative and 
referendum, and demand that steps be taken 
. » « to secure the same.” 





“We unequivocally denounce the present 
civil-service law of this State.” 


COUNTY PLATFORM. 


“We, therefore, demand municipal owner- 
ship of all street railways, gas, and electric- 
lighting facilities, and all other natural mo- 
nopolies.’’ 

“We are opposed to the encroachments 
made upon industries by the gigan- 
tic trusts known as ‘Department Stores,’ 
and, in addition to the legislation already 
enacted by Democratic Assemblies, we pledge 
ourselves to secure additional legislation or 
entire obliteration of such illegal and unjust 
monopolies.” 

“We pronounce the present civil-service 
law inefficient, mischievous, and hostile to 
the regnant principles of popular govern- 
ment, . . . and, believing that this law, 
an exotic imported from monarchic govern- 
ments beyond the seas, prevents such respon- 
sibility, we demand its repeal.” 


The State Senators elected this fall, and 
possibly the Representatives, will vote for 
a United States Senator to succeed Cullom, 
and undoubtedly the controlling influence in 
the choice of members of both houses of the 
Legislature was the desire to make sure of a 
United States Senator who would be sound 
on the financial issue. 

As to the State officers voted for, the Re- 
publican candidates were elected because 
of the Democratic platform, though the head 
of the ticket (the candidate for Treasurer) 
ran many thousand votes behind his ticket, 
and was thought at one time to have been 
defeated, solely because he was reputed to 
be a friend of Tanner. 

Locally, in Cook County, which casts nearly 
one-half of the vote of the State, and prac- 
tically decides the election in the State, the 
Democratic managers not only insulted the 
decency of the community by the platform 
from which quotations have been made, but 
nominated a very disreputable ticket, and 
then openly announced from the stump that 
their success meant ‘five thousand places 
for the boys.” . 

Surely it is not to be wondered at that we 
could not be. scared into voting for this ill- 
savored combination by the bogy of 
Tanner, who was not a candidate, and is so 
far repudiated by his own party that they 
dared not have him make a single speech in 
Cook County during the campaign. Of the 
twelve judicial candidates voted for recently, 
one had especially distinguished himself as a 
vicious and pertinacious enemy of the ex- 
isting civil-service laws. He was, of course, 
on the Democratic ticket, and received the 
lowest vote of any candidate. So, while the 
election was primarily and principally an ex- 
pression of opinion on the silver question, it 
was to a considerable extent also a protest 
against an attack upon the merit system, 
just beginning to be well entrenched in this 
State. 

That Tanner was the heaviest millstone 
about the neck of the Republican party is 
indicated by a clever ruse of the Democrats, 
who placarded Chicago on the night before 
election with lithographs of Tanner bearing 
the legend, “‘Vote for me and my administra- 
tion.” Had he been a candidate, we should 
have seen here a duplication of the result in 
Minnesota, where a Democrat has been elect- 
ed Governor by twenty thousand majority, 
while the balance of the State ticket is Re- 
publican by a still greater majority. Illinois 
has much to blush for, but do not accuse her 
of having endorsed Tanner at this election, 
even if Tanner does smirk and say “Thank 
you’ when he hears the returns. 

HOWARD’ LESLIB SMITH. 


CHICAGO, Noveinber 14, 1898, 
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THE PRESIDENTS’ MESSAGES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: . 


Sir: Your conclusions, in the issue of 
November 10, regarding the Richardson com- 
pilation of the Presidents’ Messages and Pa- 
pers are so unjust that I trust you will per- 
mit me to make the following explanation: 

The last clause of section 1 of the Sundry 
Civil bill approved June 4, 1897, authorizes 
the Public Printer to make and deliver to 
James D. Richardson, the compiler of the 
messages and papers of the Presidents, with- 
out cost to him, duplicate electrotype plates 
from which the compilation ‘Messages and 
Papers’ is printed. Mr. Richardson is proba- 
bly printing his edition, which so exercised 
your reporter, from these plates. It is not at 
all likely they were given him for any other 
purpose. Mr. Richardson received no other 
remuneration for the labor expended upon 
the compilation, and now exercises com- 
plete control over the plates received from 
the Government, and he certainly has the 
right then to put any value upon them he 
chooses. No, there’s nothing crooked about 
the Richardson part of it. 

The distribution of the document form of 
the compilation is made strictly according 
to law from the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents. Each designated depository 
is allowed a copy, and every member is al- 


| 
| edition of only 15,000, Mr. Richardson | 


lowed a certain quota for gratuitous distri- | 
bution. The members’ quota consumes ai- | 


most the whole number of copies printed for 
the House and the Senate, the fraction go- 
ing by law to the compiler, and the only pos- 
sible margin there could be for any sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents is the dif- 
ference between the whole number of copies 
allowed him and the number of depositories. 
The whole number allowed him is 500 copies, 
and the number of depositories is 458. The 
few copies which the Superintendent of Do- 
cuments has on hand, are, I understand, 
for sale at $9 for the set, between which 
price and your reporter’s estimate there is 
really not much difference. 





Lastly, these volumes are listed in the | 
monthly catalogues of the Superintendent of 
Documents, not in every monthly catalogue, | 


probably because the aforesaid ‘Messages,’ 


etc., is not a monthly publication; but every | 


volume as issued has been recorded in the | 
| clusively. There will also be maps and plans 


catalogue with proper bibliographical pains. 
It has not been included in the Sale List of 


the Superintendent of Documents for per- | 


fectly patent reasons.—Respectfully, 
ADELAIDE R. HASSE. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
ASTOR BRANCH, November 18, 1898. 





{It is the “Richardson part” that 
seems to us wrong. Why should he have 
received remuneration for a task which 


| 


} 


and his partners will receive more than 
$200,000 above the cost of printing. Miss 
Hasse seems to miss the very point we 
wish to make—that a public man should 
be above making gains from the public 
service. Would the same gift have been 
made to a clerk of the committee on 
printing ?—-Ep. -Nation. | 


Notes. 


Mr. Edwin V. Morgan, M.A., now at 
work on a history of the diplomatic service 
of the United States, desires the loan of 
documents and letters bearing on this sub- 
ject. He proposes to publish a complete 
list of all persons who have at any time been 
employed in any diplomatic capacity, and 
would be obliged especially for the names 
and addresses of any persons, or the de- 
scendants of any persons, who have served, 
with or without official nomination, as at- 
tachés to legations, or as private secretaries 
(with diplomatic rank) to a diplomatic rep- 
resentative, since their names do not ap- 
pear in ‘The Official Register.’ Address 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y., or Cascadilla 
Building, Cornell Campus, Ithaca, N. Y. 

D. Appleton & Co. are to publish the late 
Charles A. Dana’s ‘Recollections of the Civil 
War,’ from McClure’s Magazine. 

Henry Holt & Co. are about to bring out 
‘A History of English Romanticism in the 
18th Century,’ by Prof. Henry A. Beers of 
Yale; and ‘Essays on Education,’ by the late 
Francis A. Walker. 

‘Some Marked Passages,’ by Miss Jeanne 
G. Pennington, a volume of short stories, is 
announced by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have in preparation 
‘Heroes of the Middle West,’ by Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood. 

‘Paris, Known and Unknown,’ by William 
Walton, is to be published in parts by George 
Barrie & Son, Philadelphia, with one hun- 
dred full-page illustrations (some in color), 
and eight hundred smaller, to a thousand 
pages of text. The most significant part 
of the announcement about these is that 
wood-engraving will be employed almost ex- 





of the city. The size will be small folio. 

The first historical Spanish publication on 
the late war which has caught our attention 
is ‘Combates y Capitulacion de Santiago de 
Cuba,’ by José Muller y Tejeiro, a small 
quarto, with maps, issued in Madrid (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). 

Mr. Luther S. Livingston, editor of ‘Ame- 
rican Book-Prices Current’ (Dodd, Mead & 


| Co.), displays in the issue for September, 


cost him only time willingly given? All | 


other expenses were paid by the Govern- 
ment. Is it fit that the Government 
should give to private parties duplicate 
plates without cost to them? If so, ali 
campaign material will soon go through 
the Government Printing-Office, as much 


of it now does. Take our instance of the | 
Maine report, or a geological report on | 


an important mining district, or the 
Digest of International Law; would it be 
right to give away plates of these or any 
other work at public expense? The sale 


of the ‘Messages,’ with the active agency | 


behind it, will be large, and, with an 





1898, a number of praiseworthy innovations 
by way of betterment of his scheme. One is 
a reference to previous sales of no fewer 
than 470 books here itemized; another is an 
arrangement of the index to exhibit at a 
glance the demand for American local his- 
tories. The war had its natural effect in 
checking purchases, yet in the late Charles 
Deane’s library the first printed sermon 
preached in New England fetched $1,000, 
and Capt. John Smith's “True Relation’ $1,425, 
while an autograph letter of Governor Brad- 
ford to Governor Winthrop sold for $1,030. 
We remark, for the body of the catalogue, 
that the Grolier Club’s publications fill four 
pages, and that the first English edition of 
Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ is in re- 





| reverse of the leaf preceding the text 


quest; a set In cloth going for $19.50 and in 
half levant morocco for $23.40 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole in believing that the edition 
of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyfém which he has 
just supervised for L. C. Page & Co., Boston 
“attains the high-water mark of beauly and 
convenience.”” It repeats the Quatrains three 
according to the first 
third, fourth and fifth editions. In the last 
combination the variants are given on the 


times second, and 


which 


| is throughout printed on the right-hand page 





Mr. Dole furnishes a brief bibliographical in 
troduction, a chronological table, and a com 
parative table for the numbering of the Qua 
trains Add a rich binding, and the cup 
might seem full, but a portrait of FitzGerald 
has been provided, together with twely 
illustrations by Gilbert James and Edmund 
H. Garrett. These are frankly 


Mr. James resorting to a Persian decorat 


nharmonious 
style, resembling tapestry, while Mr. Gar 
rett's idealizations are Western and romanti 
they do not fight each other, and 
together enhance the embellishment of a very 


However, 


praiseworthy publication 

Miss Austen's star is still in the ascend 
ant, and the reading public is ready to absorb 
the new edition of her ‘Emma’ brought out 
in London by George Allen and in New York 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co. It is In one vol 
ume, of condensed but clear and handsom« 
typography, has a pleasing introduction by 
Joseph Jacobs, and plentiful pen illustrations 
by Chris Hammond, that suggest the spirit 
of the age of the story while ornamenting 
The book is tastefully bound and 
is to be commended without reserve 

Houghton, Mifflln & Co. celebrate the 
quarter-century of Gen. Wallace's ‘The Fair 
God’ in a reissue in two volumes of much 
elegance, profusely ornamented and illus 
trated by Eric Pape. It is emphatically this 
artist’s edition; and to fit himself for the 
task, he has resorted to travel and to study 
in museums and libraries in the spirit of the 
author himself. His work divides itself into 
two classes, viz., head and tailpieces and 
initial letters generally derived from Aztec 
designs or antiquities, but often from na 
tural products or scenery; and full-page 
imaginative drawings pertinent to the story 
Not a few of the latter are striking, as was 
to be expected from Mr. Pape, but their 
realism pales beside that of the little pleces 
just enumerated which very quaintly and 
fittingly accompany the text as ‘‘atmosphere” 
or “‘local color.’’ The initials, in particular, 
in red and black, are as a whole delightful. 
It is safe to say that all admirers of this 
bistorical novel will be more than satisfied 
with the results achieved by artist and pub- 
lishers. 


the page. 


More interesting, to our mind, and as a 
whole more beautiful, is the same firm's new 
‘House of the Seven Gables,’ also in two 
volumes, illustrated by Misses Maude and 
Genevieve Cowles. The clever headpileces 
have not demanded a glossy paper, and the 
other designs are full-page. These are not 
wholly devoid of amateurishness, and are of 
uneven excellence, but they are conscientious 
reconstructions of the past, and are at their 
best in the ‘“‘square and sturdy little urchin” 
(not very sturdy) pushing in the door (1., 80), 
“Patrons and superiors’ (1., 86), “I am your 
kinsman” (1., 196), and “A mystery about 
the picture” (ji., 208). The gum total is that 
another success has been scored. 

‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ a handsome 
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impression in two volumes (Macmillan), in- 
vites attention on account of its colored 
illustrations, by H. M. Brock. These, not 
challenging criticism as a realistic endeavor, 
have an exotic quality which answers very 
well the simple requirements of the absorbed 
novel reader. They brighten the page and 
portray consistently the leading situations 
of the narrative. 

Encouraged by the success last year of his 
‘Sunlight and Shadow,’ Mr. W. I. Lincoln 
Adams has brought out more “chapters on 
pictorial photography,’’ under the title, ‘In 
Nature’s Image’ (Baker & Taylor Co.). It 
is distinguished from the foregoing by deal- 
ing especially with figure work, by itself and 
in connection with landscape. As _ before, 
the text is accompanied by a large number of 
well-chosen photographic examples, many of 
them familiar to readers of the Photographic 
Times. 

Mr. C. M. Skinner’s ‘Myths and Legenus 
beyond Our Borders’ (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) is a neat and agreeable lit. 
tle volume, dealing with Canadian and Mexi- 
can folk-lore. There are 65 of the Canadian 
tales and 40 of the Mexican—each occupying 
on the average about three pages—and occa- 
sionallyashort story or an historical incident 
is interspersed with the legends. Mr. Skin. 
ner writes smoothly and is well informed, 
not absolutely accurate in ali re- 
spects. We can commend his book to tour. 
ists and to those who take pleasure in col- 
lecting ancient traditions. It is illustrated 
by four small but very pleasing plates. 

In ‘Upper Canada Sketches’ (Toronto: Wil- 
liam Briggs) Mr. Thomas Conant tells us a 
good deal about his own family, and some- 
thing about life along the shores of Lake 
Ontario since the early part of the century. 
He is descended from a Loyalist, who be- 
came prosperous by trading with the Indians 
on the one hand and with the merchants of 
Montreal on the other. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. Conant is thus by origin close- 
ly identified with the region whose progress 
he traces, his book possesses little more than 
local interest. This is partly due to the au- 
thor’s lack of literary skill and partly to 
the complacency of his tone. The text, like 
the chromolithographs which accompany it, 
presents a gaudier hue than one cares to en. 


though 


counter in the case of such a subject. 
The thick quarto volume of ‘Prominent 
lamilies of New York’ (New York: The 


Historical Company) admits rather more 
than the proverbial élite of 400. Its annals 
fill 636 pages, and in its equal sky each 
family must content itself with a page—with 
Its scheme 
is simple except the principle of selection, 
which in the nature of the case is somewhat 
A representative of a given fami- 
allowed, subject to the Procrustean 
to tell what he can of his pedigree 
and of himself. This may not be all au- 
thentic, but most of it may be taken for 
genuine bellef and supposed knowledge, and 
will furnish a very good starting-point for 
The autoblographers’ opinion of 
their own importance, as oceasionally mani- 
fested in other ways than family pride, will 
pass for what it is worth, and will cause 
no genealogical disturbance whatever. The 
volume is beautifully and liberally printed 
and fully indexed. 


rare exception with two pages. 


arbitrary 
ly 


measure 


is 


posterity. 


There are no portraits in the 


but shese cut 


work just 


described, a large figure in 


‘The Second City of the World’ (New York: 
Republic 


The Press), a quarte volume in 











commemoration of the creation of Greater 
New York. There is some hisiory of the 
movement leading up to the consolidation we 
now deplore, and of the charter-making; but 
narrative slides off readily into biography, 
obviously authorized, and biography demands 
(if it does not always get) a portrait, and 
the portrait once at least degenerates into 
an unblushing business advertisement. When 
we have our Greater New York fairly set 
running by the historian, we are treated to 
a chapter on the judicial system of the me- 
tropolis, followed eddly by one on “‘the ori- 
gin and deyelopment of mercantile ac- 
counting as a degreed profession’ among us, 
and by one on the practice of medicine. This 
queer collocation implies other volumes in 
continuance: more sketches, more self-puff- 
ing, more vignette or full-page portraiture, 
and another index of names. 


Stark’s ‘Jamaica Guide’ (Boston) is a very 
useful and entertaining specimen of the 
modern illustrated guide-book. Mr. Stark, 
though a life-long resident of Boston, is an 
Englishman by birth, and naturally has an 
interest in these islands which have so 
long remained under British control. He 
has already published guide-books to the 
other islands, as Barbados, the Bahamas, 
and Trinidad, which we have before review- 
ed. The present one on Jamaica is perhaps 
the best of the series. It gives a sufficient 
résumé of the history of the island, together 
with a thorough sketch of the present state 
of social conditions there, as well as of the 
topography and natural features. Mr. Stark 
does not disguise the fact that the prosperi- 
ty of all these West Indian islands ceased 
with England’s magnificent gift of freedom 
to the slaves, but he looks forward to the 
time when other colonists will people these 
fertile lands, and a renewed civilization will 
stimulate industry. His books have been fa- 
vorably received in England, and, best of 
all, have been praised by the local journals, 
the best judges of the entire accuracy of 
his work. 

P. A, Lambert's ‘Differential and Integral 
Calculus for Technical Schools and Colleges’ 
(Macmillan) deserves mention for the re- 
markable power of condensation which it 
shows. Power of condensation in such a 
subject is a power of thought that breeds 
a similar power in the student. Substantia}- 
ly all that is practically needed of the cal- 
culus, in any ordinary application of it, is 
brought within the compass of a small vol- 
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in the crowd of other animals; it is dis- 
coyered, as astronomers discover a star, by 
the perturbations it brings in its neighbor- 
hood.’’ The description by Mr. E. A. Fitz- 
Gerald of his expedition to Aconcagua in 
the southern Andes, the ascent of which 
ranks among the bighest climbs on record, 
contains some interesting facts showing the 
effects of the rarity of the air at a great 
height on the human frame. An account 
of the navigable rivers and projected rail- 
ways of China, by Mr. G. G. Chisholm, is 
accompanied by a useful reference - map 
showing the density of population, mineral 
resources, chief products, principal trade 
routes, existing and projected railways, and 
inland navigation. It is noteworthy that 
among the minerals, which include coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, in vast quantities 
and mostly of excellent quality, iron, copper, 
silver, tin, and lead, there is no mention of 
gold. 

The Royal Geographical Society has pub- 
lished separately the report of the Royal 
Society’s Antarctic Conference held in Feb- 
ruary, with an introduction by Sir C. R. 
Markham and Mr. J. G. Bartholomew’s ad- 
mirable map, under the title, ‘‘Antarctic Ex- 
ploration: A Plea for a National Expedi- 
tion.” 

Whoever gratefully remembers the la- 
bors of Francois Buloz should not neglect 
to read Mlle. Blaze de Bury’s “Sixty Years 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes’’ in the Oc- 
tober Cosmopolis. Much more might have 
been made of the subject, but the article 
contains enough in the way of reminiscences 
and observations concerning the founder 


| and the staff of the Revue, and its history in 


general outline. Buloz’s firm adherence to 
principle is perhaps best illustrated by the 
course he pursued under the Empire: he 


| personally liked Napoleon III., but “at once 


ceased his visits to St. Cloud when he rea- 
lized the nature of the ascendancy exer- 
cised.’”’ In the same number we remark two 
articles on Nietszche and recent Nietszche li- 
terature, one in English, by Mr. John G. Ro- 
bertson, the other in French, by Stanislas 
Rzewuski. They indicate that the interest 
in the philosopher is kept alive in his native 
country as well as in France, where, how-~- 
ever, translations of his most important 
works are as yet wanting, but a noteworthy 
treatise on his philosophy, by Prof. Lichten- 
berger, has recently made its appearance. 


Among the numerous German publications 


ume, with an ample sufficiency of examples, | 


many of which are practically instructive. 


} 
| 


The Geographical Journal tor November | 
| Denker,’ and, of course, ‘Das Leben Fried- 


| rich Nietszche’s, by Frau Forster, the poet- 


opens with Prince Albert of Monaco’s inte- 
resting account of his observations during 
the past fifteen years on the currents, depth, 
pressure, temperature, density, light, and 
biology of the North Atlantic, with pictures 
of his floats, dredges, traps, and some of the 
deep-sea animals. In a suggestive though 
brief reference to the question of light and 
vision in the depth of the sea, he says that it 
seems certain that many animals are able 
to store light up “by means of special organs 
which serve them as lanterns, and to trans- 
port it, as it were, throughout the sea." 
‘Some there are, too, which can receive lu- 
minous perceptions by means other than 
eyes properly so called.’’ One of his finds 
was a ‘rare annelid, several inches in length, 
which is so transparent that when placed in 
a glass basin under the rays of a powerful 
electric lamp, its presence can only be de- 
tected by the disturbance its progress creates 





in question Mr. Robertson finds little of per- 
manent value, aside from Prof. Alois Riehl's 
Friedrich Nietszche, der Kiinstler und der 


philosopher’s devoted sister, so far as it has 
yet appeared. 

One of the causes of the decadence of the 
Spanish power keeps forcing itself on the 
mind as one reads Count de Moiiy’s articles 
in the Revue des Deua Mondes, in which he 
tells the tragical story of Joanna’s insanity. 
Though rendered comparatively harmless 
during her life-time by a captivity of nearly 
fifty years at Tordesillas, that unfortunate 
Princess transmitted to her offspring those 
mental defects and weaknesses which, being 
propagated by several generations of rulers, 
became the instrument of the ruin of Spa- 
nish prosperity. M. José-Maria de Pereda’s 
serial ‘Sotileza,’ also in the Revue, deals 
almost exclusively with the lower and lowest 
classes in a Spanish seaport town, but is not 
repulsively realistic, and contains interest- 
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ing character-studies and _ psychological 
problems. 

Unless imposture receives substantial en- 
couragement, it is difficult to account for the 
offer at private sale of another instalment of 
the so-called ‘‘Trumbull Revolutionary Re- 
lics.”” No evidence exists of Trumbull’s 
having such a collection, and the history 
given of the relics is so doubtful that it can- 
not be regarded for a moment. The sketches 
were proof that Trumbull could never have 
made them, while the subjects were impossi- 
ble either for art or for history. The public 
is now asked to purchase a “miniature’’ by 
John Trumbull of his “signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,’ and a series of nine 
miniature portraits of Washington copied by 
Trumbull from other artists. To such gems 
may be added a portrait of Washington by 
Smybert, painted in 1750 (!), and a colored 
portrait of Betty Washington. These are 
only a part of the relics offered, but they are 
sufficient to characterize properly the col- 
lection. We note, by the way, that an Eng- 
lish bookseller is trying to dispose of the 
brain, some hair, and a wax impression of the 
face of Thomas Paine, while the happy pos- 
sessor of Washington’s teeth is looking for 
some institution in the United States where 
they may be valued. 


—Mr. Edward Stanwood’s ‘History of the 
Presidency’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
though based upon his well-known ‘History 
of Presidential Elections,’ is practically a 
new book. A comparison of the two shows 
extensive changes, especially in the earlier 
portions. In the ‘History of Presidential 
Elections,’ the treatment of the subject, 
down to the close of the administration of 
John Quincy Adams, was extremely brief. 
and, save for its statistical and documentary 
matter, without notable features.. Recent 
years, however, have seen the publication 
of a great amount of material relating to 
this period; and Mr. Stanwood has been able 
thoroughly to reconstruct this part of his 
work, and thereby to give to its presentation 
a relative interest and importance much be-~- 
yond that exhibited in his earlier work. The 
changes in the treatment of the period from 
1829 onward are less fundamental; but a 
page-by-page comparison reveals innumera- 
ble minor alterations. As examples, we note 
the fuller statement, still too brief, of the 
policies of Congress and the President in 
regard to the seceded States (ch. xxiii.), the 


joint author and illustrator in ‘Pony Tracks’ 
has led him to publish a companion volume 
of ‘Crooked Trails’ (R. H. Russell). For 
all its forty-nine drawings (of which most 
are spirited) and a style Muybridgesque as 
its horses, the second book lacks the im- 
pulse and the ponderability of the first. Of 


| its ten headings only one—'‘‘A Sergeant of 


the Orphan Troop’’—is up to:stature. The 
rest are too tenuous, though full of Mr 
Remington's ‘‘bead,”’ to merit book form 
The artist has a keen eye and ready hand 
for certain picturesquenesses, and a snap- 


| shot style which at its best is hardly less | 


apology for Belknap (p. 357), the defence of | 


Blaine (p. 362), and the more extended ac- 
count of the rise of the Greenback move- 
ment (pp. 365, 366). Of a different sort are 
the expansion of chapter i., on the electoral 
system, to thrice its original size; a new 
chapter (xiv.) on the convention system, 
with which Mr. Bryce’s two chapters on the 
same subject may profitably be compared; 
and the addition, in place of the former ap-~ 
pendix on the conventions of 1892, of two 


effective than his drawing. It is at his 
worst that he falls into such an expression 
as ‘“‘Physically, Nature had slobbered all over 
Carter Johnson."’ There are not so many 
blunders of Spanish as in ‘Pony Tracks’- 
perhaps because there is less matter where- 
in they might occur. ‘Ley de huga,’’ how- 
ever, for ley de fuga; “‘ladigo,” for ldtigo; 
“strapes,” for zarapes; ‘“Cammelo,” for Ca 
milo; and ‘‘jacails’’ for jacales—are all er- 
rors that could have been avoided simply 
by consulting a dictionary. Tegua (rough 
moccasin), which Mr. Remington or the 
compositor spells ‘‘tequa,”’ 
hundreds of Spanish Americanisms which, 
though centuries in use, are not yet includ- 
ed in Spanish dictionaries. There is need 
of a work which shall hoard up these in- 
teresting coinages of the first American 


is one of the 


frontiers. Mr. Remington's illustration is 
too familiar to require comment from the 
artistic point of view. Ethnographically, 
however, a serious criticism lies. His West- 
ern impressions seem to have been, first 
and deepest, of the Northwest. His Indian 
is a Sioux—at least a Plains Indian. The 
autograph of a thousand years of house- 
holding is illegible to him on a Pueblo face. 
Apache, Tarahumar, Querés, Ute—all tribes 
are to him “just Indian."” The same cu- 
rious loyalty to the first impressive type 
seen runs through his Western horses. They 
are all the mongrel frost-bitten, peaked 
cayuse of the Northwest. The real ‘‘mus- 
tang’’ (mesteno), with all the head and 
limbs of his Arab blood, and only the rough 
coat to show for his naturalization of three 
centuries and a half in the Southwest, has 
no place in Mr. Remington's ‘“‘cavoyard.”’ 


—Col. Henry Inman’s ‘Santa Fé Trail’ had- 
despitefully as it entreated the English and 
Spanish languages and the history of the 
Southwest prior to 1825—certain substantial 
worth as unkempt but sincere contemporary 
chronicle of a significant epoch in our de- 
velopment. So much cannot be said for two 
later volumes from his stimulated pen; they 
seem mere camp-followers of the better book. 
‘Tales of the Trail’ (Topeka, Kan.: Crane & 


, Co.) adds nothing to wisdom and little to 
| entertainment. Of its thirteen headings, at 


chapters on Mr. Cleveland’s second admi- | 


nistration and the free-silver campaign. 
Many of the chapter-titles have also been 
changed, apparently in the interest of greater 
vividness. For the rest, the ‘History of the 
Presidency’ has the sam« qualities of accu- 
racy and impartiality which distinguished 
its predecessor; while the fuller treatment 
gives to the narrative a continuity and ef- 
fectiveness which the earlier work did not 
always possess. The new book will super- 
sede the old one, and, like it, will be indis- 
peneable. 


. 


--The success of Frederick Remington as 


least three are warmed over from the ‘Santa 
Fé Trail,’ and increased by nothing but 
words. The closing chapter, charging Custer 
with suicide, is gratuitous. No evidence is 
adduced to warrant the airing of a private 
notion so damaging; and the attempt to 
argue it from the Indian standpoint might 


| well have been left to such as know Indians 


more accurately. ‘The Ranche on the Ox- 
hide’ (Macmillan), an early Kansas story for 
boys and girls, shows how a story should not 
be told for any one. With abundant incident 
(mostly exciting, per s¢, and mostly typical), 
sympathy is smothered by a perfunctory tell 
ing. More lamentable English it would be 
hard to find between book-covers; and while 


391 


the author's facts are far more wakeful than 
his style, they sometimes nod in sympathy 
One must ponder, for instance, what piano 


wires the man and wolf were sinewed withal 


between whom, hand to hand, “the struggle 
lasted for several hours Nor should a 
veteran of the frontier assiduously misspel! 
“bronco 


A difference of taste in selections from 
the best authors is a severe strain on the 
virtue of impartiality, and the compiler of 
an anthology may count on the dissatisfa 
tion of the intelligent section of his pub 
lic. He may be sure that the merest sur 
vey of bis carefully chosen passages will 
leave every critical reader in the frame 
of mind indicated by Goncourt when he said 
that the last word of all literary discussion 
is merely this, ‘‘J'ai plus de goat que vous.” 
Mr. A. J 
Chaucer to Arnold; Types of Literary Art’ 
(Macmillan), needs all the courage of his 


yeorge, the authow of ‘From 


tastes when he claims that his 620 pages 
are “fairly representative of the best to be 
found in English literary art from Chaucer 
to Arnold.”” Such a book, containing the 
precious life-blood of all those master-spirits 
in prose and verse, would indeed be a pos 
session for ever, as Thucydides boasted of 
his history, and not the rhetorical triumph 
of an hour. Mr. George has not achieved 
the impossible, but his book will be read 
with profit by English-literature classes, for 
which it is primarily intended, and it would 
be out of place to cavil at so meritorious 
an attempt to lure the youthful mind to 
general reading by means of engaging ex 
tracts. We question whether a due sense 
of literary proportion will be implanted by 
the “Messages” prefixed to the selections 
wherein Mr. George persuades his readers 
to the love of books by quotations on the 
pleasures of reading from Milton to Ham 
ilton Mabie. The introduction is hardly 
plain-spoken enough for the youthful; if 
is uncertain whether anything will be con 
veyed to the unsephisticated mind by the 
saying that “song springs full-formed from 
the rugged soil upturned by the rustic 
Ploughman on the Ayrshire Hills, and the 
Modern Period has begun, the mission of 
which is to teach how verse may build a 
princely throne on humble truth” (p. xi). 
But, to do Mr. George justice, there is not 
much of this pure literary gorgeousness 
His notes are clear and adequate, and the 
bibliographies attached in the case of each 
author are useful. The book suffers from 
careless proofreading; such slips as ‘‘Posey’’ 
for “Poesy” (p. xii) and “Fichtie’’ for 
“Fichte” (p. xvii) offend the most casual 
eye. The title is unfortunate, since it sug 
gests biography and in no way suits an 
anthology. 


Mr. Percy Pinkerton and Mr. J. H. Ash- 
worth have prepared for the press a new 
edition, in two volumes, of “The Reign of 
Terror’ (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
The work is also called on the title-page “A 
Collection of Authentic Narratives of the 
Horrors committed by the Revolutionary 
Government of France under Marat and 
Robespierre, written by Eye-Witnesses of 
the Seenes."’ The present edition is confess- 
edly based on that brought out in England 
in 1826: and, considered as a contribution to 
historical scholarship, it is very badly done 
For instance, there is no suitable criticism 
of the sources whence the passages come 
and a great many archaic or obsolete notes 
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are retained. Such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing, clearly taken over from the original 
English preface without any revision what- 
ever, appears in the preface: “A series of 
events, apparently fortuitous, but marking 
the special finger of Providence, concurred 
to his being saved.”’ An amusing feature of 
the work is the so-called ‘“‘Note of the Edi- 
tors.”” This species of statement appears at 
the bottom of many pages, and is usually 
ridiculous, if we are to consider that it pro- 
ceeds from modern Americans. Thus, in the 
note to p. 16, vol. i.: “‘Arms were given to 
them, and it seemed to be the design to di- 
rect them towards the places which were 
occupied by the enemies. The tocsin 
which the prisoners heard, these drums 
which were beating, were, in the opinion of 
all, except the assassins, the signal of the 
dangers of the country, and not the com- 
mand for carnage. The Freneh doubtlessly 
[sic] thought that they were marching 
against a foreign enemy,” etc. The preface 
announces that some “tedious or uninterest- 
ing matter’’ has been excised from the for- 
mer edition; and that a new piece relating 
to the ‘Republican Marriages” at Nantes has 
been added. On turning to p. 171, vol. ii., 
where the new excerpt appears, one finds 
neither a single word of explanation as to 
the origin of the fragment, nor even a 
“Note of the Editors.” Moreover, the pas- 
sage in question is a very disgusting one. 
Turning once more to the preface, we are 
told that ‘“‘the fate of the Princesse de Lam- 
balle was accompanied by atrocities which 
the mind can hardly conceive, and which the 
pen refuses to trace.”’ Yet a footnote to this 
runs: “Vide Appendix, Note A.” 
On consulting this reference, one finds in 
detail the atrocities ‘‘which the pen re- 
fuses to trace,’’ and which the pen should 
actually have refused to trace, In short, 
this is a very poor edition of a disagreeable 
work. 


sentence 


A recent reunion in this city of former 
companions who, more than forty years ago, 
students at the Georg-Augusts Uni- 
versity at Géttingen, was an interesting and 
notable event. The occasion was a dinner, 
eziven for the purpose of bringing together 
as many as possible of the men who were 
students at Géttingen during 1855-1856, with 
a few of earlier and a considerable number 
of later dates. Three contemporaries of the 
first period—J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles F. 
Chandler, and James D. Hague—now find 
themselves, after an interval of forty-three 
years, residents of New York and members 
of the Metropolitan Club, of which Mr. Mor- 
These three jointly in- 
vited all others of the company to meet at a 
dinner, which was accordingly given at the 
sume club, on Saturday, November 12. On 
that occasion thirty-six men sat down toge- 
ther, of whom more than half had been stu- 
dents at Géttingen prior to 1858. The com- 
pany included distinguished representatives 
from! more than a dozen of the universities, 
colleges, and scientific schools of this coun- 
try, notable among them being Prof. Mallet 
(1851) of the University of Virginia, Profs. 
Goodwin (1853), Smith (1865), and Royce 
(1875) of Harvard, Prof. Harkness (1854) of 
Brown, Profs. Chandler (1854) and Burgess 
(1871) of Columbia, Profs. Caldwell (1855) 
and Hart (1861) of Cornell, Prof. Packard 
(1857) of Princeton, Prof. Harris (1857) of 
Amherst, Profs. Sumner (1864) and Schwab 
(1889) of Yale, Prof. Remsen (1868) of Johns 
Hopkins, Prof. Smyth (1880) of Bryn Mawr, 
besides several more who have been profes- 


were 


gan is the President. 





sors in other universities, technical schools, 
or institutions of learning. The remainder in- 
cluded a considerable number of men who 
have had more or less distinguished careers 
as lawyers, doctors, geologists, chemists, 
and metallurgists, as well as in literary, in- 
dustrial, financial, and commercial pursuits. 
There was a notable scarcity of clergymen, 
artists, and journalists. In addition to the 
thirty-six actually present, there were six- 
teen more, in the list of invited guests, who 
were unable to attend, some highly distin- 
guished, notable among these being Prof. 
Gildersleeve (1851) of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. ‘ 


—With the menu of the dinner was print- 
ed not only a list containing the names of 
those present or invited, but also one, en- 
titled “In Memoriam,” recalling the names 
of eminent Americans who were students in 
Géttingen at a much earlier period. Con- 
spicuous among these are Everett (1815), 
Wicknor (1815), Bancroft (1817), Longfellow 
(1829), and Motley (1832). The last-named 
was contemporary with Bismarck, and it was 
at Géttingen that the intimate friendship be- 
tween these two men, which has since been 
often mentioned in their lives and letters, 
began. Of later dates in the list are the 
names of Gould, Child, and Lane, all men 
of eminent careers, the first-named in as- 
tronomy, the other two as professors of 
languages and literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Some names of lesser note complete 
a total of twenty-three, beneath which is 
pictured a crown with the name of Fritz Bett- 
mann, in memory of the celebrated inn at 
Géttingen, the ‘‘Krone,” and its well-remem- 
bered jovial host, the good and much-loved 
friend of all American students there dur- 
ing his time. A book has been kept in 
Gottingen, during many years, in which are 
recorded the names of all Americans who 
have studied there. They number several 
hundred, including many women, upon one, 
at least, of whom, Miss Margaret E. Maltby, 
the University not long ago conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Another 
book, entitled ‘‘What Becomes of Us,’ re- 
cords from time to time whatever transpires 
concerning the Americans who have been 
students at Géttingen. A copy of this book, 
recently received here, contains 225 names 
of men, hardly less than two-thirds of whom 
are now or have been professors in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges throughout the 
country, from Maine to California, and from 
Texas to Washington. We may add that 
the dining-room was beautifully decorated 
with German and American flags and colors, 
some of them specially brought from Géttin- 
gen. The table was covered with chrys- 
anthemums, yellow and white, the colors of 
Hanover. The busts of Bismarck and 
Franklin, with those of other eminent Ame- 
ricans, were placed among the palms and 
floral decorations of the apartment. A no- 
table incident was the presence at the dinner 
of nine men who had been part of a company 
of fourteen who, forty-three years ago, in 
1855, on the 4th of July, dined together at 
Géttingen in celebration of the national holi- 
day. 


RECENT BRITISH POBTRY. 


“Delicacy is the poet’s El Dorado,” said 
Edgar Allan Poe, taking, it may be, the 
phrase from Joubert (Ov il n'y a pas de 
délicatesse, il n'y a pas de littérature), since 


Mr. Stedman thinks that Poe was acquainted 


with Joubert, then little read. The quality 





which is thus praised has been somewhat 
thrown into the background among recent 
poets between the influence of Whitman in 
America and that of Kipling in England; the 
chief quality just now demanded of the bard 
being that he should appear ‘‘robustious’’ 
and not mince matters. It is so far recogniz- 
ed in criticism, also, that Mr. Henley is ap- 
plauded by many for having gone through 
the life of Robert Burns stamping out, as if 
with hob-nailed shoes, every vestige of deli- 
cacy from his muse, giving us the peasant, 
but omitting the poet. Burns, the vulgar vil- 
lage Lothario, he -recognizes, but ignores 
the Burns who could extract from those 
low amours anything so exquisite as ‘‘Here’s 
a Health to Thee, Jessie,’’ or 
‘*As in the bosom o’ the stream 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en, 

Sae trembling, pure, was tender love 

Within the breast o’ Bonnie Jean.’’ 

Mr. Henley has now published his own 
‘Poems’ (Scribners), and they give a curious 
impression of his successive phases. His 
original volume, ‘A Book of Verses,’ was one 
from which he should have gained permanent 
fame, especially by his poems called ‘In Hos- 
pital.”” There exists perhaps in literature no 
such marvellous series of personal descrip- 
tions. Every attendant, every patient, every 
physician around him is delineated in a 
dozen or fourteen lines as if Meissonier had 
painted them. The present volume, however, 
though it includes these, is largely a series of 
imitations, conscious or unconscious, now of 
Arnold, now of Heine, till he finally settles 
down upon Kipling. This is not so objec- 
tionable where he has simply followed well 
enough the forms of Kipling’s verse, as in 
the following (p. 211): 


beginnings, bidding anarchy 


“Bent upon vast 
cease— 

(Had we hacked it to the Pit, we had left it a 
place of peace!)— 


‘Marching, building, sailing, pillar of cloud or fire, 
Sons of the Will, we fought the fight of the Will, 
our sire, 


‘Road was never so rough that we left its pur- 
pose dark; 

Stark was ever the sea, but our ships were yet 
more stark; 


‘We tracked the winds of the world to the steps of 
their very thrones; 

The secret parts of the world were salted with 
our bones; 


“Till now the name of names, England, the name 
of might. 


Flames from the austral bounds to the ends of the 
boreal night.’’ 

This is so like Kipling that it might be 
mistaken for his. As such it is well done, 
but the more serious difficulty is that in his . 
strongest original poems Mr. Henley often 
gives us the strength of a costermonger, not 
of a poet. When he writes (p. 119), 

“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed,”’ 
he writes what Kipling might have written, 
but Shelley never; though Shelley was a 
stronger man, judged by his work, than 
either of these two modern poets. Indeed, 
Mr. Henley carries out his theory so frank- 
ly that his whole poem, “The New Adam” 
(p. 223), is a long burlesque upon anything 
like refinement in human emotion; and the 
whole improvisation, ‘‘A Desolate Shore’’ (p. 
214), is a grisly. and detestable portrayal of 
the moon and the ocean, as two foul and 
battered tramps, plotting secret murder— 
thus smirching one of the noblest scenes in 
nature with the associations of London 
crime. Fortunately Mr. Henley is saved at 
last by the two deepest experiences that can 
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come to a man of his temperament, marriage 
and parentage; and a poem like the following 
redeems many sins against good taste and 
refined feeling (p. 229): 


MARGARET EMMA HENLEY. 
(1888-1894) 


When you wake in your crib, 
You, an inch of experience, 
Vaulted about 

With the wonder of darkness; 
Wailing and striving 

To reach from your feebleness 
Something you feel 

Will be good to and cherish you 
Something you know 

And can rest upon blindly: 

O, then a hand 

(Your mother’s, your mother's!) 
By the fall of its fingers 

All knowledge, all power to you, 
Out of the dreary, 
Discouraging strangenesses 
Comes to and masters you, 
Takes you, and lovingly 

Woos and soothes you 

Back, as you cling to it, 

Back to some comforting 
Corner of sleep. 

So you wake in your bed, 
Having lived, having loved: 
But the shadows are there, 
And the world and its kingdoms 
Incredibly faded; 

And you grope through the Terror 
Above you and under 

For the light, for the warmth, 
The assurance of life; 

But the blasts are ice-born, 
And your heart is nigh burst 
With the weight of the gloom 
And the stress of your strangled 
And desperate endeavor: 
Sudden a hand— 

Mother, O Mother!— 

God at His best to you, 

Out of the roaring, 

Impossible silences, 

Falls on and urges you, 
Mightily, tenderly, 

Forth, as you clutch at if, 
Forth to the infinite 

Peace of the Grave. 


Still more impressive, and likely to sink 
into many hearts, is this last poem of the 
book, taking us on to the end of the child- 
life: 

EPILOGUE. 

These, to you now, O, more than ever now, 
Now that the Antient Enemy 
Has passed, and we, we two that are one, have 

seen 
A piece of perfect Life 
Turn to so ravishing a shape of Death 
The Arch-Discomforter might well have smiled 
In pity and pride. 
Even as he bore his lovely and innocent spoil 
From those home-kingdoms he left desolate! 


Poor windlestraws 
On the great, sullen, roaring pool of Time 
And Chance and Change, I know! 
But they are yours, as I am, till we attain 
That end for which we make, we two that are one: 
A little, exquisite Ghost 
Between us, smiling with the serenest eyes 
Seen in this world, and calling, calling still 
In that clear voice whose infinite subtleties 
Of sweetness, thrilling back across the grave, 
Break the poor heart to hear: 

“Come, Dadsie, come! 
Mamma, how long—how long?’’ 


Mr. A. Conan Doyle, yielding to a success- 
ful man’s inclination for finding new worlds 
to conquer, has published a volume of ‘Songs 
of Action’ (Doubleday). They are such songs 
as have appeared here and there in his novels 
—songs of the sea, the army, the mines, and 
the hunting-field; all spirited in their way, 
but never quite stirring the blood. That 
which comes nearest to this influence, per- 
haps because it deals with the mildest theme, 
is this golf song, which in the infancy of 
that particular muse may be worth quoting 
(p. 48): 


A LAY OF THE LINKS. 


It's up and away for our work to-day, 
For the breeze sweeps over the down; 
And it's hey for a game where the gorse blossorms 
flame, 
And the bracken is bronzing to brown. 
With the turf ‘neath our tread and the blue over- 
head, 
And the song of the lark in the whin; 


There's the flag and the green, with the bunkers 
between 
Now will you be over or in? 


The doctor may come, and we'll teach him to know 
A tee where no tannin can lurk; 

The soldier may come, and we'll promise to show 
Some hazards a soldier may shirk 

The statesman may joke, as he tops every stroke, 
That at last be is high in his aims; 

And the clubman will stand with a elub fn his 

hand 

That is worth every club in St. James 


The palm and the leather come rarely together 
Gripping the driver's baft, 

Aud it's good to feel the jar of the steel 
And the spring of the hickory shaft 

Why trouble or seek for the praise of a clique 
A cleek here is common to all; 

And the lie that might sting '* a very amall thing 
When compared with the lie of the ball 


Come youth and come age, from the study or stage 
From Bar or from Bench—high and low! 
A green yon must use as a cure for the blues 
You must drive them away as you gu. 
We're outward bound on a long, long round, 
And it's time to be up and away: 
If worry and sorrow come back with the morrow 
At least we'll be bappy to-day 


Far superior to this mere experiment of a 
successful novelist is the genuine work, 
warm from the heart, of the actual sailor. 
Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, author of ‘Songs 
of Sea and Sail’ (The Rudder Publishing 
Co.), is unquestionably English, although 
now sailing (pp. 26,57) from American ports; 
and he has done the task which was waiting 
for some one to do it; he has bridged the 
transition from sail to steam, and written the 
epitaph of the old British sailor. He finds 
‘no life, no beauty” in the great modern 
battle-ships, ‘‘those hideous forms of steel.”’ 
He makes his shipmates talk, as they pace 
the bridge (p. 27), 


“Of the sailing ship as she yet survives, 
Of rigs we never shall see again, 
Of inventions that save our seamen's lives, 
And murder the breed of sailor men."’ 


Then he bursts into this fine lyric, worth, 
to our ear, many Kipling ditties (p. 63): 


THE SATLOR OF THE SAIL. 


I sing the Sailor of the Salil, breed of the oaken 
heart, 

Who drew the world together and spread our race 
apart, 


Whose conquests are the measure of thrice the 
ocean's girth, 

Whose trophies are the nations that necklace half 
the earth. 


Lord of the Bunt and Gasket, and Master of the 
Yard, 

To whom no land was distant, to whom ho sea 
was barred; 


Who battled with the current; who conquered with 
the wind; 

Who shaped the course before him by the wake he 
threw behind; 


Who burned in twenty climates; who froze in 
twenty seas, 

Who crept the shore of Labrador and flash’d the 
Caribbees ; 


Who followed Drake; who fought with Blake; whe 
broke the bar of Spain, 

And who gave to timid traffie the freedom of the 
main; 


To whom all things were barter-—slaves, spices, 
gold, and gum; 

Who gave his life for glory; who sold his soul for 
rum 


I sing him, and I see him as only those can sce 
Who stake their lives to fathom that solveless 
mystery; 


Who on the space of waters have fought the killing 


gale, 
Have heard the crying of the spar, the moaning of 
the sail; 


Who never see the ocean but that they feel its 
hand 

Clutch like a siren at the heart to drag it from 
the land, 


I see Lim in the running, when seas would over 
whelm, 

Lay breathing hard along the yard and sweating 
at the helm. 

I see bim drunk and fighting roll through some 
seaboard town, 


When those who own and rob him take ¢ he 
street and frown 

© Sovereign of the Boundless! © Bondsman of 
Wave! 

Who made the world dependent, yet lived and 4 
a slave 

In Britain's vast Valball Where sleey 
ctl best 

Where is the grave she made you r fi 
final reat 

Reneath no stone or trophy, beneat . 
owe 

Lie those whe gave her Empire ) . t 
arm to tl wer 

Below those markleas pathways where 
shapes the trail 

Unsung, unrung, forgotten, sleeps the Sail f 


Sail 


We have before had occasion to speak of 
the thoughtful and earnest poetl work of 
Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts, whose new volume 
‘The Revelation of St Lao 


ve the Divine 
(London: Lane), is perplexing the critics 


The name cannot, on the whole, be pronot 


ced fortunate; like the book itself, it employ 


too many words and does not make itse!l 
quite clear enough. In more than a hundre 

pages Mr. Money-Coutts has not really said 
more than Professor Seeley put into a singel 
phrase No heart is pure that is not pas 
sionate,”’ or than Mrs. Browning wrote, with 


heroic purity, in the four lines which the a 
thor of this book takes as his motto 

I comprehend a love so flery hot 

It burns ite natural veil of august shan 


And stands sublimely in the nude, as chaste 
As Medicean Venus 


The whole ‘Revelation’ is based upon the 
attitude that asceticism is wrong, celibacy 
is wrong, and all but steady mutual love is 
wrong; and this the poet urges again and 
again in varied forms, with perfect purity of 
thought and utterance, yet with too little 
concentration and sometimes with too little 


clearness (p. 30): 


The mind that loves not leans to lus 
Impassioned minds alone are pure 
They loathe to turn thelr wine to muat 
They guard the vintage, safe and sure 


Not instantly they find their flower, 
Unsatisfied with easy goal; 

But when they find her, hour by hou 
They live to learn her, soul to sou 


Stern chastity let othera feel 
Strong principle let others prate 

No blast of impulse makes them 
From laws of lust emancipate 


No stranger woman lures or frights« 


rheir fancy; they are fancy-free 
For knowing Love, they know delights 
More pure than boasted purity 


I know no more lascivious sig 


Than Parsifal before the itis 
(of Kiingsor's castle; and no light 
Corrupter than from Wagn falls 
\n honest man, who loved his dame 


Hiis bride, or mistress 
An easier passage through that flame 
Of flaunting courtesans to heaven 
Not his to parley with those faire 
To palter with their beckoning eyes 
Or dream of bartering for such wares 
His own unpurchasable prize! 


No chrismed spear need Manhoud cray 
Tu plerce the enchanter Folly's pals 
He cleaves with Passion'’s trenchant giaive 
His path to Love, the only Grail 
It is sometimes surprising that an author 
who is capable of being so terse and vigorous 
should yield himself so readily to what the 
reader pronounces repetition and dilution, or 
what he finds too abstract and perplexing 
Yet his intense and high-minded earnestness 
makes itself felt through everything, and so 
does the serious modesty of his conclusion 
(p. 104) 


I close, and yet I have not said 
The things I give my life to say, 
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© subtle tint! O subtle shade! 
© glory still so far away! 


‘But not of sunset; no! more white, 
More solemn, o’er the World's dark hill 
Rosoms the tide of living light, 
Of perfect Passion, perfect will.” 

With Mr. Money-Coutts’s volume arrives 
also one inscribed to him, ‘Poems,’ by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge (Lane), and including also 
a sonnet addressed to the same friend. Mr. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge is already well 
known by the edition of Byron te which he 
has contributed so much, and also by a rich 
volume of his grandfather’s notes on books. 
The present thin volume is a delightful indi- 
cation of the hereditary gift, and if it has 
not the wonderful power of the elder Coleridge 
or the occasional exquisite beauty of Hartley 
Coleridge’s verse, it yet escapes the shadow 
of sadness which hung over both those gifted 
men. The present author is, as we under- 
stand, the son of Derwent, though he bears 
the name of his uncle. He has eminently a 
claim to furnish the following lines (p. 76): 
INSCRIPTION FOR THE “COLERIDGE COT- 

TAGE,’ AT NETHER STOWEY. 
Stranger, beneath this roof in bygone days 
Dwelt Coleridge. Here he sang his witching lays 
Of that strange Mariner, and what befell, 
In mystic hour, the Lady Christabel. 
And here what time the summer breeze flew free 
Came Lamb, the gentle-hearted child of glee; 
Here Wordsworth came, and wild-eyed Dorothy! 
Now all is silent, but the taper light 
Which from these cottage windows shone at night, 
Hath streamed afar. To these great souls was 

given 

A double portion of the Light of Heaven! 

This ‘‘streamed afar’ is taken from a letter 
by the elder Coleridge to John Thelwall (Dec. 
17, 1796), in which he said, ‘‘The light shall 
stream to a far distance from my cottage 
window.’ The graceful and loving prattle of 
this description of a child seems to indicate 
that Mr. E. H. Coleridge looks forward as 
well as backward (p. 20): 


O DEA CERTE. 


First and foremost in the list 

Of what's fashioned to be kist 
Comes a wee and winsome thing, 
Whom ‘tis fated I should sing; 
Half of sunbeam, half of air, 
Quaint and eaucy, free and fair, 
Seen through mist of golden hair. 
With a Hp that nothing Is 

But an everlasting kiss; 

Hath a score of pretty wiles, 
And an armory of smiles; 

Kyes that shoot a thousand glances, 
Quicker than the sunlight dances; 
lbewy eyes of radiant mirth, 
Kyes not wholly used to earth, 
That espy with fond delight 
Vision bid from duller sight; 

Ask her what that vision be, 

She will laugh aloyd for glee; 
loving is she spite herself, 
Pretty, little, pranking elf! 

And she loves me, therefore I 
Sing her praise eternally. 


‘Ireland, with Other Poems,’ by Lionel 
Johnson (London: Mathews), adds another 
to that distinetively Celtic Ibrary of pas- 
sionate and ideal poetry which is unques- 
tionably the most interesting thing in current 
British literature, and is the best antidote to 
the. purely robustious. To open one of Mr. 
Johnson's volumes is to peep into some clois- 
ter of the middle ages, full of sacred associa- 
tions and sweet remembrance; while even his 
favorite habit of inscribing each poem to the 
name of some human friend affects one like 
the shields of successive knights hung here 
and there among the cloisters. Yet it is fine 
to see how the mediwyal quality of Mr. John- 
son's genius is untainted by bitter partisan 
judgments: there are few tributes to Crom- 
well, for instance, which weigh in so delicate 
a balance his good and evil as this delineation 
by one who is perhaps a descendant of the 
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very Catholics on whom the Protector laid 
his hand of iron (p. 64): 


CROMWELL. 


Now, on his last of ways, 
The great September star, 
That crowned him on the days 
Of Worcester and Dunbar, 
Shines through the menacing night afar. 


This day, his England knows 
Freedom and fear in one; 
She holds her breath, while goes 
Her mighty mastering son: 
His sceptre-sword its work hath done, 


0, crowning mercy, Death! 
Peace to the stormy heart, 
Peace to the passionate breath, 
And awful eyes: their part 
Is done, for thou their victor art! 


Yet, is it peace with him? 
Answer, O Drogheda’s dead! 
O ghosts beside the dim 
Waters and shadows dread! 
What of his coming shall be said? 


Maintains he in Death's land 
The quarrel of the Lord, 
As when from his live hand 
Leaped lightnings of the sword? 
Is Come, good servant! his reward? 


Hath the word come, Well done! 

Or the pure word of doom, 
Sending him from the sun 

To walk in bitter gloom, 

With the lost angels of the tomb? 


Prince of the fron rod 
And war's imperious mail, 
Did he indeed for God 
Fight ever, and prevail, 
Bidding the Lord of Hosts, All Hail? 


Or was it ardent lust 
Of majesty and might, 

That stung and fired and thrust 
His soul into the fight: 
Mystic desire and fierce delight? 


Nay, peace for ever more! 
O martyred souls! He comes, 
Your conquered conqueror: 
No tramplings now, nor drums, 
Are his who wrought your martyrdoms. 


Tragic, triumphant form, 
He comes to your dim ways, 

Comes upon wings of storm: 
Greet him, with pardoning praise, 
With marvelling awe, with equal gaze! 


It is pleasant to notice among the nume- 
rous friends to whom Mr. Johnson inscribes 
poems, the well-known name of the one 
American representative of the ‘Celtic re- 
nascence,’’ Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. The 
poem which bears her name is (p. 77) ‘‘De 
Profundis.’’ Mr. Johnson's wild and haunt- 
ing poem, ‘‘To Morfydd,”’ has found a place 
in the poetic encyclopedia, and he now adds 
this to it (p. 43): 


TO MORFYDD DEAD. 


Morfydd at midnight 
Met the Nameless Ones: 
Now she wanders on the winds, 
White and lone. 
I would give the light 
Of eternal suns, 
To be with her on the winds, 
No more lone! 


Oh, wild sea of air! 
Oh, night's vast sweet noon! 
We would wander through the night, 
Star and star. 
Nay! but she, most fair! 
Sun to me and moon: 
I the vassal of her flight, 
Far and far. 


Morfydd at midnight 
Met the Nameless Ones: 
Now she wanders on the winds, 
White and lone. 
Take from me the light, 
God! of all thy suns: 
Give me her, who on the winds 
Wanders lone! 


‘Poems,’ by Charles Rosher (London: 
Haas), has illustrations so weird and so un- 
necessarily repulsive that there is relief 
even in the placidity, amounting almost to 
tameness, which marks the poems; and it is 
perhaps oniy in this verse taken from a 





poem, “To a Star,” that we find a freak of 
words which matches the pictures (p. 9): 
“Then, too, I live in the Bornless Beyond, 

Most belov’d star! Free from Form, Space, and 


Feel i. ‘Light's flowing waves subtle and fond 

Thrill through my soul in a life-living rhyme, 
Star of all stars in the Bornless Beyond!"’ 

A new edition of ‘Gray’s Poems,’ edited by 
D. C. Tovey, M.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (England), is doubtless 
by far the best collected edition of Gray yet 
printed, and contrasts curiously with the 
carelessness and inaccuracy of the ‘‘Pickering”’ 
edition, so long in favor. It goes over the 
same ground traversed by Dr. Rolfe, but ex- 
tends this to the whole body of poems; and 
it is a little curious that Mr. Tovey seems 
quite ignorant of the minute and careful la- 
bors of Dr. Rolfe, though he recognizes in 
his notes the work done by Prof. Kittredge. 
His final readings agree curiously with those 
of Rolfe, but he comes nearer to a verbatim 
et literatim transcript of the original text. 
We say nearer, for neither of them actually 
accomplishes a reproduction. Rolfe makes 
no attempt at it, so far as spelling and capi- 
talization go; that is, he substitutes moping 
for mopeing, and tower for tow’r, while he 
leaves unchanged th’ inevitable hour, al- 
though there seems no reason why that too 
should not be modified. In all these things 
Mr. Tovey follows closely the original (duly 
spelling cheerful chearful and aisle isle); 
yet he adopts the capitalization not of Gray's 
own manuscript, but of the early editions, 
which are much less consistent. Thus, in 
Gray’s manuscript we find 
“The Curfew tolls the Knell of parting Day, 

The lowing Herd wind slowly o'er the Lea; 
The Plowman homeward plods his weary Way, 

And leaves the World to Darkness and to me.” 
This was the fashion of the time—to capi- 
talize every noun substantive, as is still done 
in German, but the practice was already 
yielding, and the second edition of Gray (Ma- 
son’s, in 1775) capitalized only the Curfew in 
this verse, and the capitals were thereafter 
sprinkled in with much discrimination, as in 
Mr. Tovey’s reproduction. The point where 
he and Dr. Rolfe both depart from the 
manuscripts and the early printed texts is in 
dividing the poem into four-line verses, 
whereas it was originally printed continu- 
ously. 

It was Miss Mitford who was responsible 
for the descriptive phrase, employed fifty 
years ago, ‘‘He translated Horace, as all gen- 
tlemen do.’’ The description would almost 
seem transferable to the present day, but 
with Goethe substituted for Horace. The 
*‘Faust’’ especially has been the subject of 
innumerable successive attempts, none of 
them quite so satisfying, after all, as the un- 
pretending prose version of Hayward. The 
latest arrival is ‘The First Part of the Trage- 
dy of Faust in English,’ by Thomas E. Webb, 
LL.D., formerly Regius Professor of Laws 
in the University of Dublin. This is the se- 
cond edition (Longmans), and now includes 
the closing scene of the Death of Faust from 
the second part of the poem. This last se- 
lection at first surprises the reader, and 
seems rather like an evasion of the task 
of giving the whole second part in Eng- 
lish, as has been done by Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin or Bayard Taylor. A little reflection, 
however, shows the plan to be a good one, 
for there is nothing finer in either part than 
the bold Goethean conception of allowing his 
hero to live to be a hundred years old and 
blind, yet still happy, consecrating himself 
more and more to public service, and then 
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dying painlessly at last-in the very midst of 
a vast project for the benefit of millions of | 
men. In the words of Dr. Webb’s transla- | 
tion (p. 208): 


**Such stir of life could I behold, and stand 
Midst a free people on their own free land, 
Then to the moment I might say, 

O tarry yet! Thou art so fair! 
My work on earth, when eons pass away, | 
Will still have left its traces there! | 
The very foretaste of a joy like this 
Supplies the moment of the highest bliss.*’ 


He sinks back and dies, and the thwarted 
Mephistopheles says: 


“Time masters him who could my power with- 
qhere ties the old man, stretched upon the sand! 
The clock hath stopped!’ 

This part of the translation is better 
and more vigorous than that of Martin 
or Taylor; but in his notes and comments 
Dr. Webb is a little of a doctrinaire, and | 
rather comforts himself with the thought 
that his views ‘“‘may be singular, but they 
have one recommendation—they remove 
all the objections that have been ad- 
vanced against Goethe by his critics.’ | 
As one of his theories consists of the as- 
sertion that the celebrated cry of the angel 
above the dying Gretchen, Sie ist gerettet! | 
(She is saved) does not refer, as has been 
supposed, to the salvation of her soul, but 
only to the much more trivial matter of es- 
caping a public execution, it may be justly 
inferred that Dr. Webb’s point of view does 
not err in the direction of the ideal. 








STONEWALL JACKSON.—I. 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson, 
Professor of Military Art and History in 
the Staff College (England), author of ‘The 
Battle of Spicheren’ and ‘The Campaign of 
Fredericksburg.’ With portraits, maps, and 
plans. In two vols., 8vo, pp. 550, 641. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 


The fame of Thomas J. Jackson as a sol- 
dier is already a matter of pride to Ameri- 
cans who were ready to give their lives to 
uphold the Union which he sought to destroy. 
We are rapidly learning to recognize the 
issues of the civil war, momentous and ter- 
rible as they were, as being yet political in 
such a sense that partisanship in them 
might be consistent with personal worth and 
high ideals of duty. Northern men do not 
abate a jot of their conviction that the life 
of the nation was at stake, and that, as the 
system of slavery was the cause of the re- 
bellion, it was an implied doctrine of our 
Constitution that, war being waged against 
the Union in behalf of that system, it was 
within the war powers of the Government and 
was its duty to impose the abolition of sla- 
very upon the defeated party to the strug- | 
gle as the condition of peace. 

The general acquiescence of Southern men 
in this result has made it easy, within a 
single generation, to renew a feeling of pa- 
triotic attachment to our whole country, and 
to witness the extraordinary spectacle of har- 
monious comradeship in a foreign war among 
men who distinguished themselves on oppo- 
site sides of the great conflict over the ex- 
istence of the nation itself. It is possi- 
ble for us now to separate the discussion | 
of the history of the civil war from ques- | 
tions of personal character and motive; | 
to cease insisting upon the guilt or in- 
nocence of personal conduct, and to treat 





both persons and events with the calm tem- | 
per appropriate to historical studies. This 
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does not mean that we are or can yet be 
, lion and resume the rights which the Con- 


quite impartial. The roots of great emo- 
tions and sympathies are twined about our 
heart-strings, and our voices would sound 
hollow if we were to proclaim 


‘“Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur."’ 


When we have done our best to cultivate 


candor, we shall still find the debate often 


turning upon facts that cannot be completely | 


verified, and it is not in human nature to 
solve such doubts against our friends. Each 
disputant will, rather, claim whatever the 
other cannot clearly establish, and in conflict 
of testimony will prefer the witnesses on his 
own side. We soon learn that we must ex- 
pect such color to be given, both to narrative 


months’ opportunity to abandon the rebel 


stitution assured in a state of peace, and 
limiting its operation to the States and 
parts of States which, after such warning, 
should persist in war. No Southern writer 
has gone further, and we have to accept the 
fact that the beok is written from the Con 
federate standpoint in doctrine and in sym- 
pathy. 

The distinctive marks of partisanship in 
Confederate histories of the civil war, which 
are rarely absent, may be stated in brief 


| to be: (1.) That genera! partiality already 
| mentioned, which makes a writer apologetic 


and to judgments, by those who, in becoming | 


biographers, become, in spite of themselves, 
the eulogists of a leader and the advocates of 


| &@ cause. 


When it was announced that Col. Hender- 


son of the British Staff College had written | 


the Life of Jackson, we knew that his cam- 
paigns would be told in clear, strong, and 


well-connected narrative; but would it be | 


the judicial work of one who stood aloof 
from prejudice and predilection, and would 
judge his hero and the cause he stood for in 


| the dry light of historic truth and mill- 


tary principles? 

Turning the pages of the book to learn 
the author’s standpoint, we see an early 
chapter devoted to the causes of the war. 
In it we find no mention made of the re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise dedicating 
the territory of the United States north of 
36° 30” to freedom, nor of the Dred Scott 
decision, which declared unconstitutional 
every territorial restriction upon the spread 
of slavery, though such restrictions had 
been coincident with the formation of the 
government. These sweeping aggressions 
of the slave power, which caused the orga- 
nization of the Republican party and gave 
to Mr. Lincoln his election, are not even 
remembered in the history of secession. The 
anti-slavery agitation and the Séuthern be- 
lief in the doctrine of State-rights are sup- 
posed to have been the grounds of the rebel- 
lion, though there was no political or purely 
moral organization in the country which 
sought to attack slavery within the States, 
and both the Republican party and the abo- 
litionists expressly disclaimed any such con- 
stitutional right. The action of Virginia in 
seceding the author finds to be “not only 
fully justified, but beyond suspicion,’”’ and 
he declares that “‘not till her liberties were 
menaced did she repudiate a contract [i. ¢., 
the Union] which had becomg intolerable.” 

Colonel Henderson credits the North with 
acting upon honest convictions under a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the Constitution, but 
he leaves no doubt as to his personal ac- 
cord with the principles and the action of 
Jackson when he upheld the ordinance of 
secession and offered his sword to defend it. 
When, in the course of the narrative, he 
reaches Lincoln’s famous emancipation pro- 
clamation, he characterizes it as a deliberate 
violation of the Constitution, thus ignor- 
ing all principles of international law re- 
lating to flagrant war, and assuming that 


| the institution, to sustain and extend which 


the war was made, continued to be pro- 


| 
} 





or eulogistic as to his friends, and more 
or less unfair to his opponents. This, of 
course, may be seen in varying degrees in 
writers on both sides (2.) The specific 
misuse of the numerical] statistics of armies 
and the unwillingness to apply the official 
returns as tests of battle strength in the 
same manner on both sides. This has made 
the question of ‘“‘effectives’’ In the opposing 
armies the pons asmorum of Confederate 
mathematics, which few get beyond (3.) 
A reflex friendliness toward McClellan as a 
Presidential candidate (against Lincoln) up- 
on whose election vague hopes were based. 
The discussion of his military career and 
of his removal from command is evidently, 
often amusingly, different in tone from that 
used toward any other army commander 
on the national side. (4.) An exaggerated 
dislike for those who succeeded McClellan 
or were supposed to be his rivals, or rep- 
resentatives of the opposition to him. As 
part of a similar prejudice is the dispropor- 
tioned severity of criticism of those who 
were supposed to be in the same earnest 
accord with Mr. Lincoln that Jackson was 
with Mr. Davis. (5.) A hostility to Long- 
street after his early acceptance of the po- 
litical results of the war, which has been 
followed by so marked a current of mili- 
tary detraction as to imply doubts of the 
judgment of Lee, who continued to the end 
his trust in and reliance upon his lleuten- 
ant. 


Col. Henderson shows a bias in each of 
these respects, though in a less degree than 


| many who have preceded him; and the kind- 





tected in the belligerent States while their | 


armies were in the field to overturn the 
whole Constitution, and to break their con- 
nection with the nation which it organized. 
He ignores also the conditions which the 
proclamation contained, giving three 





ly frankness with which he apologizes to any 
whose susceptibilities he may wound, part- 
ly disarms criticism. He recognizes the au- 
thority of the numerical returns in the Ad- 
jutant-General’s department, which many 
Southern writers entirely ignore, but has 
not quite rid himself of fallacious arguments 
as to results. For instance, at the opening 
of the campaign of South Mountain and An- 
tietam, he tells us that the strength of Lee’s 
army was ‘65,000 effectives,’’ not making de- 
duction for straggling; but we are not able 
to find that he anywhere has informed his 
readers that this means nearly 73,000 “‘pre- 
sent for duty,”’ as the returns of McClel- 
lan’s army were made up, and must be so 
counted in a fair comparison of the oppos- 
ing forces. In a footnote to page 252 (vol. 
ii.), he states that his estimate is made by 
taking Lee’s returns for the 20th of July, 
adding Jackson's and Ewell’s divisions which 
were not included, and deducting 10,000, his 
estimate of the Confederate casualties in the 
campaign against Pope. This gives us easy 
means of verifying the figures. Lee’s re- 
turn of officers and men “present for duty’’ 
was 69,732 (O. R. xi, pt. 3, p. 645). Jackson's 
command (his own and Ewell’s divisions) 
consisted of 36 regiments and 4 batteries 
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of artillery (id., p. 648). The average 
strength of the regiments in Lee’s army was 
a little over 350, and of the batteries 75, 
by that return, and Jackson’s force was 
therefore 12,900. This, added to the 69,732, 
gives a total of 82,632 “present for duty,” 
and the deduction of the 10,000 casualties 
still leaves 72,632. It has often been shown 
that the officers and non-commissioned staff, 
etc., deducted from the “present for duty” 
to make the Confederate ‘‘effectives,’’ was 
from a tenth to an eighth of the whole. The 
smaller fraction would give 7,263, and sub- 
tracting it we have 65,369 ‘‘effectives” which 
closely agrees with our author’s estimate. 
As the undiminished ‘‘present for duty’ is 
the smallest number ever attributed to a 
Northern army, complete candor would have 
required that Lee’s forces at the crossing 
of the Potomac should have been stated in 
round numbers at 73,000. 

Col. Henderson has not been able to re- 
sist the Confederate example of making still 
“turther large reductions for “straggling.” 
He says ‘“‘so great had been the straggling”’ 
that ‘‘Lee at most could count on no more 
than 45,000 men to receive the attack of 
over 90,000.’’ Two reflections will at once sug- 
gest themselves to a reader atall familiar with 
the subject: First, why is not a proportional 
reduction made from McClellan’s 90,000 
“present for duty’’ to match the subtraction 
of 28,000 from Lee’s? and second, is it good 
roilitary criticism to state the strength of 
an army on either side of a campaign with 
deductions for the number of stragglers who 
have become such since the campaign open- 
ed? 

We should be glad, if truth would permit, 
to claim for the national forces the perfec- 
tion of discipline which would bring the 
whole of McClellan's army upon the field 
without a straggler, as our author’s figures 
do. But truth will not permit it. Nor will 
Col. Henderson when the subject is direct- 
ly under discussion. On pages 338, 339 (vol. 
ii.), he has collected some of the evidence 
on the subject, and concludes that ‘‘thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, Federals 
as well as Confederates, were absent 
from their commands” as __ stragglers. 
Comparing the straggling in the opposing 
armies, he says, ‘‘The Confederates had al- 
most as much reason to complain’ as the 
Federais. If, then, straggling was at least 
as bad in McClellan’s army as in Lee’s, when 
our author reduces Lee’s from 73,000 to 
45,000, the same ratio of computation would 
reduce McClellan's from 90,000 to 55,000. We 
search his book in vain to learn why this 
was not done. We do not believe the strag- 
gling was anything like so great in either 
army as the author thinks, but we insist up- 
on equal treatment. 


Our own judgment is that, in sound mili- 
tary criticism, stragglers cannot be con- 
sidered at all for the purpose of taking off 
the shoulders of a commander the responsi- 
bility for accomplishing all that could be de- 
manded of him with his whole force. The 
vice is a gross breach of discipline, and dis- 
cipline will cure it. The permission of it is 
a fault in commanders of all grades from 
the head downward, Col. Henderson quotes 


Gen, Richard Taylor's assertion that he had 
no stragglers in his brigade when he re- 
ported to Jackson in the Valley campaign, 
and that the latter wished Taylor would 
teach the other brigades a like discipline. 
There were brigades in McClellan's army 
that marched all day along a road lined with 





stragglers of other commands, and at a roll- 
call on camping at night had none. Strag- 
gling, therefore, is a fault chargeable to 
commanding officers, and they may as weil 
plead their faults of strategy or of tactics 
to excuse a disaster as to plead that their 
men straggled. 

But Colonel Henderson has not properly 
discriminated, in his treatment of the sub- 
ject, between stragglers and absentees. He 
quotes from a letter of Gen. McClellan to 
the War Department in which the General 
speaks of a corps which reported 15,000 ab- 
sentees. He could have named similar cases 
in Lee’s army. These absentees were of two 
classes—‘‘with leave’ and ‘‘without leave.” 
The former included sick men on furlough 
or leave, sick men in hospitals at the rear, 
men detached and doing service at the de- 
partments in Washington or at hospitals or 
posts in the rear, etc. The absentees without 
leave were chiefly men who, having been 
furloughed for any cause, or having been 
discharged from hospitals, did not join their 
colors. In the letter mentioned, Gen. Mc- 
Clellan referred to these, saying that only a 
small proportion of such men rejoined; in 
some regiments only 4 or 5 per cent. The 
actual deserters were in the same class of 
“absentees without leave,’’ but they were 
comparatively few. 

The ‘‘stragglers’’ of whom we are talking 
are men who are borne on the rolls both of 
McClellan and of Lee as “present for duty,’’ 
meaning chiefly those who lag behind in a 
march, but are believed by their officers to 
be near at hand and intending to do their 
duty and to catch up with the command to 
which they belong. They are within the thea- 
tre of active operations of the army, and 
presumably within reach of the provost- 
marshal. When a man’s absence was so 
prolonged as to show an intention to stay 
away, it was his officers’ duty to report him 
among the ‘“absentees without leave.’ It 
cannot be too clearly understood that we are 
not discussing the case of men reported ab- 
sent from either army, but only that of men 
who are reported present. Both generals 
asked their governments to provide means 
for arresting and bringing back the absen- 
tees without leave, and stringent legislation 
was passed; but both generals knew that 
they were themselves responsible for the 
stragglers within reach of their provost- 
marshals, and who were carried on their 
rolls as present. There can, moreover, be no 
dispute among fair-minded men that what- 
ever be the mode of reporting the strength 
of contending armies, the historian must ap- 
ply the same Tule of computation to both. 
The absentees without leave were a cumu- 
lating class, increasing in number as the 
war went on. The stragglers decreased as 
discipline improved, 

It is impossible to follow Col. Hender- 
son into all the arguments and statements 
in which we think his predilections warp 
his judgment, but we must touch upon one 
which directly affects the relation of the 
army to the Government in both Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. A favorite topic 
with him is the meddling, as he regards it, 
of the two Presidents, South and North, with 
military affairs. As between Lincoln and 
Davis, he is at least impartial in treating 
both as marplots who injured their own 
cause, and his theory is embodied in the 
proposition (vol. 1., p. 264) that the com- 
plete control of military operations and the 
military resources of the country should have 





been put, unreservedly, into the hands of one 
general on each side. This proposition should 
be examined with some care. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The attempt to galvanize history into a 
semblance of life so rarely succeeds that no 
one need feel surprised at its failure in ‘A 
Little Girl of Old Boston,’ by Amanda M. 
Douglas (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Throughout, 
the past and the present are hopelessly con- 
fused. People at the end of the last century 
glibly use to-day’s or yesterday’s slang, and 
seem to feel no shame at the anachronism. 
The story, being in not the least hurry to get 
on, is always willing to wait while tedious 
descriptions of present conditions elbow their 
way in, prefaced by some remark about what 
was to be a century later, and the result is 
very dreary without even the poor relief of 
being improving. 

An agreeable contrast is ‘The Story of Lit- 
tle Jane and Me,’ by M. E. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), a reminiscence of childhood in New 
York in that dim antiquity which was, after 
all, only fifty years ago. An exact and vigor- 
ous touch has brought out vividly the home 
life of that period, and one closes the book 
with the same affectionate interest in the two 
little girls which their charming portrait as 
frontispiece awakens on opening it. 

The reader is moved to wonder what is 
signified by the title of Walter Douglas 
Campbell’s book of stories (New York: R. H. 
Russell). That the tales are ‘Beyond the 
Border’ of truth is too obvious. Beyond the 
border of probability or possibility they 
surely are, dealing as they do with trolls, 
witches, giants, and all fabulous monsters of 
iniquity. Can the author have been shrewd 
enough to guess that they would also prove 
to be beyond the border of a rational child's 
endurance, for their utter silliness? The 
witch on the cover, with her cauldron and 
frogs, is quite the best part of the book. To 
open it is only going further to fare worse. 

If the stepmother theme be conceded a 
desirable one for children to dwell upon, it 
is in the interest of truth and justice to 
present occasionally, as a corrective to the 
more common idea, a picture of the kind and 
conscientious stepmother, able by sheer 
goodness to overcome prejudice. This Julia 
Magruder has done in her ‘Labor of Love’ 
(Lothrop). Still, even in this case one can- 
not suppress an instinct of sympathy with 
the idealistic child who ‘remembered mam- 
ma perfectly,”’ and to whom the thought that 
“dear papa’ seemed to have forgotten her, 
though she had “idolized him’’ such a short 
time before, was nothing less than a real 
and bitter grief. We must admit that to 
some tales the hackneyed end of “living 
happily ever after” seems unfitting and even 
immoral. The other half*of love’s labor here 
concerned is the reclaiming of a wayward 
boy whose good instincts, though deeply 
buried, were at last brought to the surface 
and allowed to guide him to right action in 
response to the unfailing love and trust of 
his foster-parents. 

‘Tony Drum,’ by Edwin Pugh (Henry Holt 
& Co.), may be at once classed among those 
books about children which are, or ought to 
be, read only by grown people. It is as dis- 
tinctly one of them as ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ 
which in some ways it recalls, though its 
sordid tragedy is infinitely less relieved by 
comic incident, It abounds in aphoristic phi- 
losophy, and though some of the wise say- 
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ings come from the mouths of babes they 
are not addressed to them: “It is wiser to 
be a happy fool than an unhappy sage’’; 
“I suppose as you grow up you change and 
get silly’’; ‘‘What a man chiefly wants is 
protection from himself.’”’ These maxims, 
however true, do not meet the wants of 
childhood. The illustrations, by William 
Nicholson, in his characteristic style, also 
make their appeal rather to the grown per- 
son’s appreciation of clever technique than 
to the child’ love of prettiness. 

This childish taste will find gratification 
in a large and sumptuous ‘Baby’s Record’ 
by Maud Humphrey (Frederick A. Stokes 





Co.). For the record is not, as the unini-¢ 


tiated might expect, a blank book, but has 
a round dozen gayly colored pictures of ba- 
bies, and other decorations pesides, though 
ample space is left among them for the re- 
cords of those earliest years which are most 
fortunate when least eventful. 

A frugal impulse to make the most of a 
good thing prompts the same publishers to 
print the twelve large color illustrations with 
an accompaniment of prose and verse by 
Elizabeth S. Tucker, and new designs and 
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the poet and his times. A student already 
familiar with the trecento would, perhaps, 
have preferred less introduction and more 
Petrarch; but the general reader, for whom 
the book is doubtless primarily intended, 
could hardly dispense with any of the guid- 
ance offered, and the editors’ work has been 
done so well and with such evident love 
that it would seem ungracious to complain 
of its quantity. 

The Petrarch who is here portrayed is 
above all the scholar, the founder of classical 
learning, the father of the Renaissance; in 
his life and thought verse-making occupied 
a very subordinate place, and even public 
service was of less importance than the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Industry, seriousness, 
decorousness, intellectual independence, pa- 
triotism are some of his conspicuous traits; 
his chief fault—a natural one for a man of 
his talents and fortune—is vanity, which 


| shows all the clearer through his labored 


expressions of humility; but the most inte- 
resting feature of his complex nature, from 
the psychological standpoint, is, no doubt, 


| the unceasing struggle in his heart between 


border decorations, under the title of ‘The | 


Littlest Ones.’ 





Petrarch, the First Modern Scholar and Man 
of Letters. By James Harvey Robinson 
and Henry Winchester Rolfe. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1898. 


A work on Petrarch by a professor of his- 


tory and an ex-professor of Latin arouses | 


the expectation of something a little out of 
the common, and the volume before us am- 


ply fulfils the promise of its title-page. In | 


the first place, its outward appearance offers 
an agreeable contrast to that of most lite- 
rary treatises. A tasteful cover, adorned 


Petrarch’s own hand, encloses over four 
hundred beautifully printed pages of read- 
ing matter, a reproduction of the most trust- 
worthy portrait of the poet, a facsimile of 


rdinary stu ‘ , , > 
the o sui dy of a man of letters. Its |} turn his face away, and exclaim with a 


mediwval asceticism and the pagan joy in 
life and love of beauty. 

Unfortunately for Petrarch, he did not dis- 
cover Cicero's letters until comparatively 
late in life, and his own epistolary style is 
founded rather on the orator’s more forma) 
works; though in the main clear, forcible, 
and elegant, it is too rhetorical and too gene- 
ral to satisfy the modern reader. A good 
story is often spoiled by lack of specific de- 
tails; for instance, the anecdote of the great 
poet’s visit to the literary goldsmith, which 
in the hands of Boccaccio would have been 
bubbling with humor and aglow with local 


| color, falls flat as told by Petrarch. Only oc- 


casionally does he vouchsafe to give us a bit 


| of real life. One of the most charming pas- 
with a dainty sketch of Vaucluse from | 


sages in the volume is the account of the 
old grammarian who could not endure any 
criticism of Cicero: 


“He would stretch out his hand and say 


imploringly, ‘Gently, I beg of you; gently 
his handwriting, and a good index. In sub- | 


stance the book differs no less widely from | 


purpose, we are told, ‘‘is essentially histori- | 


eal. . . . It views Petrarch, not as a poet, 
nor even, primarily, as a many-sided man 
of genius, but as the mirror of his age—a 
mirror in which are reflected all the mo- 
mentouscontrasts between waning medizval- 
ism and the dawning Renaissance.”’ 

This view of Petrarch is presented to us 


chiefly through the medium of his corre- | 
spondence: a little less than three-fifths of | 
the volume is made up of varied selections | 


from his letters, while the rest consists of 
introduction and comment by the editors. 
The epistolary portions are drawn both from 
the easily accessible ‘De Rebus Familiari- 
bus’ and from the comparatively unutilized 
‘De Rebus Senilibus.’ They appear here, 
not in the original Latin, but in a clear, 
flowing, and sufficiently idiomatic English 
version, which accurately reproduces the au- 


thor’s thought, and often pleasantly suggests | 


his phraseology. For the commentary the 
editors acknowledge indebtedness to Kérting, 


Fracassetti, Voigt, and Nolhac, but their own | 


contribution is very considerable. Petrarch’s 
life, views, and character, his friends, and 
the political and literary conditions of his 
day are so vividly set before us, and the 
letters and the explanations are so skilfully 
fitted together, that the work forms a com- 
plete, homogeneous, and lifelike picture of 


| and appreciated Homer and Plato and So- 


with my Cicero.’ And when we asked him if 
he found it impossible to believe that Cicero 
made mistakes, he would close his eyes and 


groan, as if he had been smitten, ‘Alas! 
alas! Is my beloved Cicero accused of do- 
ing wrong?’ ”’ 


Highly amusing, too, is the narrative of 
Petrarch’s angry discussion with a mock- 
ing heretic and disciple of Averroism—a 
philosophy which, be it said parentheti- 
cally, played the same part in the fashionable 
societyof the fourteenth century that Buddh- | 
ism plays in ours. The interview ended 
disastrously for the advocate of Moorish doc- 
trines. The indignant poet “plucked him by 
the gown, and, with a want of ceremony less 
consonant with my habits than his own, 
hustled him out of the house.’ 

The far-reaching consequences of Pe- 
trarch’s ignorance of Greck are justly esti- 
mated by the editors. The following pas- 
sage may be of interest, not only to students 
of the Renaissance, but to the uncompromis- 
ing Latinists who determine our school pro- 
grammes and college admission require- 
ments: 


“It is a sad pity that he was so handi- 
capped, for if the first Humanist had known 


phocles, as he did Cicero and Virgil and Se. | 
neca and Livy, all our modern culture would 
be something far finer. We should be sim- 
pler and clearer in our conceptions, and bet- 
ter developed wsthetically. If Hellenic infiu- 
ences have never played their due part in’ 
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our education, if the proportion between the 
Greek and the Roman elements has been 
unnatural, this is owing mainly to the insuf- 
ficient opportunities of Petrarch and his ear- 
liest disqgiples.”' 


The Story of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks 

The Century Co. 1898 

This is substantially an abridgment, to 
perhaps 100,000 words, of Yule’s ‘Marco Po 
lo.’ It is, by a necessary consequence, highly 
entertaining to grown persons and to the 
young. Nevertheless, we cannot altogether 
approve of the manner in which it has 
been executed. Col. Yule’s notes, al- 
though written in a popular way, are ad- 
dressed to persons interested in geo- 
graphy and not ignorant of it. But the pre- 
sent volume, which does not contain a single 
map, nor any recommendation to consult 
one, is to go into the hands of persons te 
whom the location of the countries is not 
clearly known, and who have hardly heard of 
the most celebrated cities mentioned. Now 
the book of Marco Polo, if it is so read as 
to lend an interest to a study of historical 
geography, will afford a delight that nothing 
exhausts but the work's coming to an end 
but if it is read without any definite ideas 
about the relative situation of the countries, 
the whole narrative produces a confused 
effect like the hum of many voices; the mar 
vels overheat the air for one another, until 
the book is laid down. as tiresome 

More information ought to have been given 
about the countries mentioned, and especial- 
ly about the cities, as well as about many 
other matters. For example, the reader is 
throughout wearied with remarks about 
spelling, like this: ‘He also calls him Cub 
lay at times, but most scholars give the 
name as Kublai.’’ Now, since Marco tells 
us that he had in his early years in China 
to learn four different kinds of writing, 
why would it not have been well to anticl- 
pate the mention of this, and explain near 
the beginning of the volume that none of 
those modes of writing had any cdnnec- 
tion with our alphabet, that they were none 
of them alphabetical at all, but partly com- 
posed of ideographs and partly of syllabic 
signs, like all the most ancient writing? The 
obvious fact might then be pointed out that 
“Cublay’’ was one of Rusticiano’s ways of 
representing the name he heard Polo pro- 
nounce; while ‘‘Kublai”’ is the spelling now 
generally used to represent what appears to 
be the same sound. When Rusticiano and 
Polo between them distort the name of a 
place, or use some Other name, Mr. Brooks 
almost invariably remarks that it is ‘the 
modern” so and so, no matter how old the 
name may really be. Thus, we are told that 
“the Bastra of Marco Polo is the modern 
Basra’’—the town which in our childhood’s 
‘Arabian Nights’ figured as Bassorah, which 
we accented on the penult. But there never 
was at in the name of this town; Bastra 
is simply a forgetfulness of Polo, or a mis- 
hearing or euphonic change of Rustjciano— 
probably the last. 

In these and other places, Mr. Brooks 
seems perfectly indifferent to imparting cor- 
rect information. Of course, the limitation 
of the text of Col. Yule—who never suffi- 
ciently reflected that the narration of jour- 


| neys had long been diligently studied as an 


art by Polo, as he himself gives us to un- 
derstand, and that he could tell his story 
in different spirita to suit the tastes of dif- 
ferent scribes—remains as a fault of the 
present volume. 
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Nine Years at the Gold Coast. By the Rev. 
Dennis Kemp. Macmillan. 1898. Map, 
illustrations. Pp. xv, 279. 8vo. 


Our author shows us the work of a Wes- 
leyan missionary among the natives of 
West Africa. In a somewhat rambling and 
disconnected narrative of his experiences 
are to be found many interesting and sug- 
gestive observations on the country and the 
people, their customs and superstitions, and 
their mental and moral development through 
industrial education and religious instruc- 
tion. Mr. Kemp is hopeful of the future of 
the negro, and with reason, judging from 
the evidences which he gives of his capacity 
as minister, teacher, translator, cultivator 
of the ground, and skilled artisan. ‘The 
most remunerative” gold-mine, for instance, 
in the colony “at the present time is that 
which is managed bya native.”’ This last fact 
has great possibilities in it,even if the opinion 
of the ‘‘miner with considerable experience 
in South Africa,” quoted by the author, that 
there were ‘“‘twenty Johannesburgs at the 
Gold Coast,’ were only half true. Mr. Kemp 
shows unusual liberality and broadminded- 
ness in his treatment of the vexed questions 
of polygamy and the liquor trade. In regard 
to the latter he is “thankful to be able to 
say” that “the drink traffic does not tend 
to poverty, . . . does not bring in its train 
untold social misery, does not tend 
to the perpetration of crime.’’ Nevertheless, 
he would prohibit it if it were in his power, 
“because jhe native who abstains is infi- 
nitely superior to the man who indulges.” 
Considering the prevailing impression re- 
garding the habits of the West Coast ne- 
groes in this respect, it is somewhat star- 
tling to find a native in a temperance meet- 
ing exhorting his hearers to fight the demon 
of strong drink; “for,’’ said he, ‘‘unless we 
do put forth our best efforts in this direc- 
tion, there is a danger of becoming as drunk- 
en as the people of England.” Many useful 
hints are given as to the preservation of 
health and the treatment of malarial fever. 
The fever will prevail,in Mr.Kemp’s opinion, 
until cultivation has cleared the land of the 
“bush.” 

One of his last chapters is descriptive of 
a journey to Kumasi after its capture, to 
reéstablish a mission station, and he says 
that the scenes which he witnessed impress- 
ed him with the fact “that the expedition 
was a most righteous one.’’ Outspoken in 
his opinions and decided in his convictions, 
he was evidently on the best of terms with 
his fellow-workers of other churches, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic. For this he was no 
doubt indebted to a genial Christianity and 
a fund of humor to which his book bears 
not infrequent witness. The illustrations, 
especially of the fetishes and specimens of 
native jewelry, are very interesting. 





A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. By Ba- 
ward 8. Holden, LL.D. The Century Co. 
1898. “16mo, plates. 


We regret to say that this Primer is a 
credit neither to the compiler nor to the 
publishers, That it is said to be prepared 
“for Americans,’ is distinctly uncompli- 
mentary to our fellow-citizens, as the book 
would not be welcomed in Great Britain, and 
as the examples selected have nothing to do 
with America. As the principles and terms 
of English heraldry are now fixed and im- 
mutable, no elementary treatise can contain 
any novelty except in the matter of arrange- 
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ment or illustration. There are now many 
such works in print, of various degrees of 
excellence, suited to the purse of every stu- 
dent. This Primer is far below the average 
of even the least pretentious of recent issues. 
The arrangement of subjects is imperfect, 
the cuts are faint and ragged, and the heavy- 
faced type on the small page is trying to 
the eyes and temper. 

Apparent!y a bid is made for local support 
by calling the book one for Americans. Of 
course, there is no such thing as American 
heraldry, the coats-of-arms rightfully used 
here being of British origin, though doubt- 
less in the future many bearers of Conti- 
nental shieids will be numbered among our 
citizens. The only contributions to the his- 
tory of colonial coats-of-arms still remain 
those of the Heraldic Journal and ‘Elements 
of Heraldry,’ both printed in Boston some 
twenty years ago. 

We cannot forbear protesting here against 
Mr. Holden’s only original suggestion. On 
p. 12 he states that “in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and in the United States, 
there is no legal obstacle to the assumption 
of armoriai bearings by any individual or 
corporation. Any individual has the right to 
assume and to bear a coat-of-arms.’’ Here 
the whole gist of the suggestion lies in the 
words ‘‘no legal obstacle.’”’ It is true that in 
England the powers of the Earl Marshal, 
who is the head of Heralds’ College, have 
fallen into disuse, but that does not alter the 
fact that these ‘‘assumptions’” of arms, pro- 
prio motu, are regarded there as evidence 
of snobbery. It is like the assumption of 
false titles in the republic of France, an 
offence aguinst social etiquette for which 
the law prevides no penalty. So long as the 
fact remains that titular honors, including 
coat-armor, are granted solely by sovereign 
states, all self-assumed decorations are spu- 
rious, fraudulent, and ridiculous. Mr. Hol- 
den seriously misleads his readers in making 
such assertions. 

It is not to be questioned that Congress 
might sanction a system of coats-of-arms 
which wouid be entitled to respect and re- 
cognition abroad as well as at home, but the 
time for it has not come. Heraldic forms 
are so admirably adapted for decorations and 
for seals, that it is a pity that this use can- 
not be naturalized here. As the matter now 
stands, the study of heraldry in this country 
is purely in the line of foreign examples, 
mainly historical; and to pursue it intelli- 
gently, one must use the standard text-books 
of the country under consideration. 
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Froude and Carlyle 








The Forest of Arden. 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of 
“Under the Trees.”’ With illustrations 
and decorations by Will H. Low. 8vo, 
cloth, decorated, $2.00. 


There have been repeated demands for 
the publication by itself of this charming 
piece of idealism, and the publishers 
have determined to issue it independent- 
ly. Mr. Wiil H. Low has enriched the 
book with a number of full-page illustra- 
tions in his most charming manner. 


Mr. Froude and 
Thomas Carlyle. 


By DAVID WILSON. §8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The author of this book here publishes 
some of the results of his investigations 
into Mr. Froude’s narrative, and appears 
to establish most conclusively its utter 
untrustworthiness, especially concerning 
the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
The book is written in a most entertain- 
ing style. 
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Maids, Wives and 


‘Bachelors. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “A 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

Out of the papers which Mrs. Barr has 
written for the North American Review 


and other journals, she has gathered for 
this volume those upon social topics, 


W. V.’s Golden Legend. 


By WM. CANTON, author of “The In- 
visible Playmate.” With 18 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, handsomly bound, $1.50. 


The author has given free rein to his 
imagination, preserving the spirit but 
not the letter of the traditional stories 
of which he has made use. The book is 
unique, and altogether worthy to be a 
companion to its celebrated predecessors. 
It is illustrated in a charming manner. 
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Miscellanies. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. A new volume of 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Essays. 

Neither in this country nor in England 
have Mr. Dobson’s delightful books here- 
tofore been gathered together in a uni- 
form set. This has now been done, and 
the volumes have been revised by the au- 
thor, considerable additions being made 
to some of them, A new volume of Es- 
says has been added to the series. 


American Bookmen. 


By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. Iilustrat- 
ed. 8vo, cloth, $2.0. 


The series of articles on American 
Bookmen which have been appearing in 
The Bookman have attracted wide at- 
tention, and are now gathered into a 
volume, with important additions and 
revisions by the author. In them he has 
sketched in a familiar and informal way 
the life, work, and peculiarities of the 
great American writers. 
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The Emperor 
of Germany at Home. 


By MAURICE LEUDET. Translated by 
VIRGINIA TAYLOUR, With sixty- 
seven portraits and illustrations. In 
demy &vo, cloth gilt, $2.50. 





The Gospel of Joy. 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of 
the “Primer of English Literature,” 
“Tennyson,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50, 


At all the Bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY, 


Publishers, 5th Ave. and 21st St., N. Y. 
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